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alley Forge inspired this splendid masterpiece of patriotic art. Now in rich oil colors, the 
famed historical and biblical painter, Arnold Friberg, has created a monumental and sacred 
scene, capturing what Americans feel to be the deep spiritual roots of our country. 

To insure historical acccuracy, the artist made careful detailed sketches in museum collections, 
working directly from the uniform and horse gear actually worn and used by General Washington. 
And for correct natural setting, the artist made a special pilgrimage to Valley Forge in the dead of 
winter, working in the cold to sketch the trees and snow on the actual site. 

Let this picture remind us of a time of cold and of pain, and of a tall and lonely man driven to 
his knees there in the bitter snows of Valley Forge. 


EX 


'or the first time this historical painting, Prayer at Valley Forge, will be offered in a Limited 
В. Edition of 1500 signed and numbered images (22" x 35") at $295.00 each, and also 100 Artist 
Proofs at $400.00 each, on 10096 rag, acid-free paper. (Please add $18.00 for shipping.) 


"Arnold Friberg s work bas been an inspiration to all art, stemming from bis profound reverence and knowledge, 
as well as from bis superb artistry.” — Cecil B. DeMille 


"IArnold Friberg is] the Phidias of religious art.” —Norman Rockwell 


“You pay tribute to everything you paint.” — Charles M. Shultz, creator of “Peanuts” 


Published by Friberg Fine Art Prints 
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А museum-quality 
reproduction of the most 
famous equestrian image 
of General Lee. 


Shown smaller than actual 
height of 12”. 


than: 


3 2 egarded by many as history's 
E Y. greatest gentleman-soldier, 
he was a man of honor who oth- 
ers—even his enemies—knew could 
be trusted without reservation. 

So beloved, thememory of Rob- 
ert E. Lee is perpetuated through 
one of the most heroic monuments 
in our country. Dedicated in 1890, 
ment by Jean Antoine Mercie’ the majestic equestrian Lee Monu- 
in the Capital City of the Con- ment surveys the now-tranquil 
federacy, Richmond, Virginia. Capital City of the Confederacy. 

Now, you can own this museum-quality reproduction of 
the Lee Monument in cold-cast bronze. This is a strictly 
limited edition of only 2,500. Each is individually serially 
numbered on the base and on the accompanying Certificate of 
Authenticity. 

General Lee, astride his war-horse, holds his hat at his 
side, because the sculptor felt so virtuous a crown must not be 
hidden. His expression is noble, his bearing commanding 
from every perspective. 

This is available exclusively from The American Histori- 
cal Foundation. Reserve this important bronze by calling the 


Foundation's Headquarters and Museum, “Columbia,” in 
© AHF 


Created from the heroic monu- 


Richmond, Virginia, at (800) 368-8080 or returning the Reser- 
vation Request. With your reservation you will receive mem- 
bership in the Foundation. Satisfaction is guaranteed or 
return it in 30 days for a full refund. Prompt action is sug- 
gested to avoid disappointment. 


RESERVATION REQUEST 

To: The American Historical Foundation 

1142 West Grace Street, Dept. T314 

Richmond, Virginia 23220 

Telephone: (804) 353-1812 

Toll Free: (800) 368-8080 

Yes, I wish to reserve a Lee Monument Bronze. I understand that this is a 
serially numbered, limited edition of only 2,500, with a Certificate of Authenti- 
city. Expected delivery is 60 days after reservation. Satisfaction is guaranteed, 
or I may return in 30 days for full refund. 
For eachsculpture reserved, please charge five payments of $59 to my credit 
сага: ___ Visa, ___ MasterCard, ___ Am. Express. 


I wish to pay by check or money order instead of using a credit card. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $295 for each sculpture reserved. 
Virginia residents please add 4.5% sales tax. 
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COVER 


Like a scene from a 
fictional adventure 
film, this dramatic 
photograph of a 
trunk amid the 
wreckage of the Gold- 
Rush steamer SS 
Central America, 
eight thousand feet 
below the surface 
the Atlantic off the 
Carolinas, evokes 
visions of forbidden 
treasure and high 
adventure. In this 
case, however, 
reality has surpas- 
sed fiction: during 
the past three years 
space-age treasure 
hunters working 
with an undersea 
robot have recovered 
much of the 1857 
shipwreck’s three- 
ton cargo of gold— 
worth possibly a 
billion dollars—and 
also are discovering 
historical treasure 
in the form of the 
passengers' trunks 
and their remark- 
able contents. An 
article on what team 
members and 
scientists have found 
in the first two 
trunks recovered 
begins on page 58. 
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24 Midway 


Fifty years ago, one of the most dramatic and decisive naval battles in history abruptly 
changed the course of World War II in the Pacific. 
by Thaddeus V. Tuleja 


34 Missing at Midway 


Years after war's end, a dark episode in the Midway battle came to light when 
captured documents revealed that downed American fliers had been pulled from the 
sea by the enemy—only to be murdered by their captors after interrogation. 

by V. Dennis Wrynn 


36 “If There is One Man Left...” 


On the eve of the Midway battle, realizing that his flight crews and their obsolete 
bombers faced desperate odds, torpedo squadron commander John Waldron exhorted 
the pilots to persevere in their attack, if worst came to worst, to the last man. That 
“last man” was Ensign George Gay. 

by Laurie Dick 


40 Chautauqua: Yesterday and Today 


More than a century after first opening its gates, this New York State learning center, 
conference grounds, and lakeside retreat continues to provide a tranquil setting for the 
pursuit of culture and knowledge. 

by Cathleen Schurr 


46 The Enchanted City 


Just before the dark shadow of the First World War blotted out America’s last years 
of innocence, San Francisco’s 1915 Panama-Pacific International Exposition cast 

a magical spell that lingers even today in the memories of those who experienced it. 
by Donna Ewald and Peter Clute 


5 8 History Under the Sea 


The contents of passenger trunks retrieved from the debris of the Gold-Rush steamer 
SS Central America, deep in the Atlantic off the U.S. East Coast, are providing insights 
into the historic shipwreck as well as into daily life in pre-Civil War America. 

by Tim Noonan 
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Save on the best recent history titles. 

No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you'll 
find that History Book Club offers some of the finest selections being 
published today. And no book club we know offers greater savings- 
as much as '/s off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory 
Offer. Select any three books on this page for $1 each when you 
take a fourth book at 359/ off the publisher's price, plus shipping and 
handling. Thereafter, you're not obligated to order any more books. 
You may cancel membership at any time by notifying History Book Club. 
We may cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at least 
one book in any six-month period. 

How the Club works. You'll be able to choose from 150 to 200 
books featured each month. History Book Club always offers its 
members well-made, long-lasting editions. 

You'll receive our Review and a dated Reply Form 15 times a year 
(about every 31/2 weeks), plus up to 4 more offers of special selections. 
If you want the "Editors' Choice,’ do nothing-the book will come auto- 
matically. If you want another book, or no books at all, return the Reply 
Form by the date specified. A shipping and handling charge is added to 
each shipment. : 

Your HBC guarantee: If you receive an unwanted "Editors' 
Choice" because you had less then 10 days to decide, simply return it 
and pay nothing. 
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4705. Pub. price $30 3715. Pub. price $27.50 5520. Pub. price $35 


History Book Club * 
Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001 


Please enroll me in History Book Club according to the no-risk, no commit- | 
ment terms outlined in the accompanying ad. Send me the four books 
whose numbers І have listed below. Bill me $1 each for the 3 choices on the | 
left, and the fourth at 35% off the publisher's price, plus shipping and 
handling. 
H250-7-0 | 
249 | 
Мате. 
(Please print clearly ) | 
Address Apt. #. | 
City. State. Zip. | 


All orders subject to approval. Prices generally higher in Canada. 
© 1992 History Book Club, Inc. 
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Did Dolley Save 
Documents? 


The story ^Documents of Destiny" in 
your January/February 1992 issue, 
which traces the travels of our three 
most important national documents, 
contradicts other versions of the 
August 1814 segment of the odyssey. 

Nineteenth-century historian Benson 
Lossing, in his massive authoritative 
history of the War of 1812, quotes 
primary sources in regard to the last 
moments before Mrs. James Mad- 
ison, wife of the president, departed 
the president's mansion fewer hours 
than miles ahead of the invading 
British redcoats. 

Better known historically as Dol- 
ley, the president's wife implored two 
of her husband's close friends to re- 
move the supposed Stuart portrait of 
George Washington from its heavy 
frame and take it away to a place of 
safe-keeping. Next, writes Lossing, 
she snatched up “the precious parch- 
ment on which was written the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the au- 
thographs of the signers, which she 
resolved to save also," and hurried 
out of the house into her carriage and 
away into the countryside. 

Many later books, deriving princi- 
pally from Lossing, shout hurrah for 
the truly heroic Dolley for saving all 
the precious documents of the new re- 
public. 

Jesse Core 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


According to historians at the Nat- 
ional Archives, the original parchment 
copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was (as Edward Oxford's 
article indicates) stored with other 
important papers in the State De- 
partment archives in 1814 and not at 
the White House. The historical record 
is unclear as to what documents, if 
any, Dolley Madison saved. 


Translation Confusion 


In the article “Against All Odds" 
[March/April 1992 issue], the author 
cites a Chinese phrase on pages 40 
and 61: Lushu hoo megwa fugi to 
mean “I am an American.” 

Iam greatly puzzled by that trans- 
lation. It simply does not translate to 
mean that in either Cantonese or 


Mandarin. Perhaps it is a sub-dialect. 
Please clarify. As a Chinese scholar, I 
do not like to see misrepresentation 
of the Chinese language to readers 
who may try to learn phrases they 
read in articles or books, thinking 
that they are true translations. 
Marion Wong 
San Francisco, California 


Our article cited the phrase as Gen- 
eral Doolittle relates it in his auto- 
biography І Could Never Be So Lucky 
Again. However, it has caused consid- 
erable confusion among those not only 
familiar with the Mandarin and Can- 
tonese dialects but also with the di- 
alect of the Chungking region in 
which the planes were due to land. 
Apparently, the wording is really Jap- 
anese, although two words are similar 
to ones in the local Chungking dialect. 
The phrase was improvised by an 
American intelligence officer who 
briefed the fliers prior to the raid, and 
when translated literally becomes “I 
fly American planes over the land in 
the sky,” or when shortened, “I am an 
American flier.” It is little wonder, 
therefore, that Doolittle experienced 
difficulty in identifying himself to the 
Chinese people he encountered after 
abandoning his aircraft. 


Chinese Casualties 
Underestimated 

I am writing concerning the account 
of the Doolittle Raid in the March- 
/April issue. 

The article grossly underestimates 
the Chinese casualties as a result of 
the raid. Nationalist President Chaing 
Kai Shek attempted to talk President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt out of the raid. 
He knew what the Japanese reaction 
would be—he had seen it firsthand for 
years. My research shows that a mini- 
mum of 250,000 Chinese died in the 
Japanese retaliation. 

Paul Dahm 
Tillamook, Oregon 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to pub- 
lish a representative sampling of corre- 
spondence, we regret that limited space 
prevents us from printing every letter. 
Address correspondence to “Mailbox,” 
American History Illustrated, Box 8200, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. ж 
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The Amos 'n Andy Radio Show 
was the most listened-to show in the 
history of radio. And now thanks to a 
history-making U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling, all of their most classic pre-World 
War II broadcasts can finally be heard 


71 
Origina) Radio Breas 


4 Hours Of Classic 


Comedy On 4 Long-Play again. In this first-time-ever available 
Cassettes or 3 Compact collection you get 16 original Amos ’n 
Discs Andy radio shows, considered by many 


to be the funniest ever to hit the 


Sapphire's Brother Comes dwara 


To Visit АШ of the hilarious and lovable 
Andy’s New Year’s Eve characters you remember are here ... 
The Kingfish and his wife, Sapphire 
The Great Debate ... Lightnin’ ... Shorty the barber ... 
Andy Files An Inflated Amos’ wife, Ruby ... Reverend 
Tax Return Johnson ... Gabby Gibson, the lawyer 


... Henry Van Porter ... and so many 
more! 


Is Sapphire A Murderer? 


(Part 1) Follow their riotous antics as Amos, 
Is Sapphire A Murderer? Andy, the Kingfish and all of their 
(Part II) friends, take you through one side- 
Kingfish Sells Andy A splitting episode after another ... 


Sapphire’s Brother Comes To Visit 
... The Great Debate ... Andy’s New 


NOT IN STORES 
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Foreign Car 


Andy And Kingfish Find A 
Body In Their Car 


Andy And Kingfish Design An 
Easter Bonnet 


Their Funniest Radio Shows Ever Broadcast! 


Amos n 
Andy 


U.S Supreme Court Rules In 
Your Favor To Make These Shows 
Available For First Time Ever! 


NO-RISK COUPON 


! THE GOOD MUSIC RECORD CO. Dept 040881 
І Р.О. Box 11059, Des Moines, IA 50336-1059 


16 Famous 
Original Radio 
Broadcasts 

On 4 Long-Play 
Cassettes or 

3 Compact Discs! 


Year’s Eve ... Kingfish Sells Andy a 
Foreign Car ... A Christmas Story ... 
Andy and The Kingfish Find A 
Body In Their Car ... 16 famous - 
original broadcasts in all. This is good 
old-fashioned comedy and fun your 
whole family can enjoy. 

These unprecedented Amos "n Andy 
recordings are guaranteed to keep you in 
stitches every time you play them or your 
money back. We guarantee it! Supplies 
are limited and these original broadcasts 
are not available in any store so don’t 
miss out. Hurry and order yours today. 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


We are so confident that you will 


thoroughly enjoy these AMOS ’n ANDY . 


original radio broadcasts that we will 
send you your money back if you are not 
completely delighted. If you don’t think 
this collection is the most entertaining 
you have ever owned, simply return it to 
us for a complete and unconditional 
refund. Absolutely no questions asked! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| YES please rush me THE AMOS ’N ANDY radio shows for me to preview for 15 | 
Andy Buys A House In l days without obligation. I understand that I may return the collection for any reason | 
The Country whatsoever and receive a full refund. Make check or money order payable to Good | 
Music Record Co. NY, NJ & IA residents add local sales tax. 
П 4 Cassettes П 3 Compact Discs 
$12.98 (4101816) $19.98 (#101824) 


Kingfish Receives A | 
Valentine Card | 


A Christmas Story | (Enclose $2.95 for mailing and handling per item.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Sapphire Kicks Kingfish Out | CHARGE IT! П VISA О MASTERCARD | 
Of The House І Acct. No. Exp. Date | 
| 

N 
The Ink Flow Pen Salesman ДЫ І 
Kingfish Adopts A Plan l fanless | 
:ngfi | City/State/Zip | 
Kingfish Opens A Rest Home а ccpumrumei cde EI Tm EE TES 7 
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MIDWAY 
THE BATTLE THAT 
DOOMED JAPAN 


June 4-6, 1942 
IBM, APPLE II 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Computer Simulation 
with Graphics! 
SEND S.A.S.E. OR CALL FOR DETAILS 


GENERAL QUARTERS SOFTWARE 
PO. Box 1429, Torrance, CA 90505 
(310) 547-0597 • (800) 541-1411 (outside CA) 


Our little corner of Illinois! 


Galena 
JO DAVIESS& 


also stand for "Unconditional 
Surrender." Retrace the footsteps 

of Ulysses S. Grant and Abraham 
Lincoln. Experience our rich Civil War 
history and museums. 


For literature call: 1-800-747-9377 
Galena/Jo Daviess County Convention & Visitors Bureau 
101 Bouthillier Street Galena, Illinois 61036 


‘Celebrate July 4th АП Events 


CARBIDE CANNON 


BIG BANG! 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 
with terrific BANG! Have 

а bang-up time at special * 
events. Uses powdered 
carbide ammo. Hundreds 
of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 


rugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 
loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Hand- 
some decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. 
Available in 3 sizes: 9” cannon, $49.95 postpaid; 17” cannon, 
$89.95 postpaid; 25” cannon (shown here) with rapid firing 
and automatic loading, $109.95 postpaid. The larger the can- 
non the louder the bang! Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $4.00; 
3 packs for $10.00. Send check, money order or call. Visa, 
MasterCard accepted by mail or phone (215) 866-0777. Give 
card number & expiration. Money-back guarantee. 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept A1 , PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


a SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 
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Save up to 80% І 
B on recent overstocks, re- 
mainders, imports and reprints 
from all major publishers. Choose 
from up to 8,000 titles including 600- | 
1,500 new arrivals each month! 
American History, Fiction, Politics, l 
Art, Science, Cooking,—something for | 
everyone. Àn immense selection and 
with more books at $1.95, $2.95, і 
$3.95 than you'll find anywhere else. І 
Fast shipment, moneyback guaran- 
tee. Write for free Catalog: і 


HAMILTON 
Box 15-667, Falls Village CT 06031 
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Expedition Locates 
Possible Clues to Earhart 
Disappearance 


Richard Gillespie, executive director 
of The International Group for His- 
toric Airplane Recovery (TIGHAR), ге- 
ports finding evidence pinpointing 
the Pacific atoll of Nikumaroro (for- 
merly Gardner Island) as the place 
where, during their 1937 around-the- 
world flight attempt, Amelia Earhart 
and John Noonan could have made 
an emergency landing. The fliers dis- 
appeared while en route from New 
Guinea to Howland Island; Howland 
is about two hours’ flying time north- 
west of Nikumaroro. The discoveries, 
made last fall during an expedition to 
the atoll, include part of a shoe of the 
size and type Earhart is known to 
have been wearing, and an eighteen- 
inch-by-twenty-five-inch sheet of alu- 
minum that could be part of repair 
work done to her Lockheed Electra 
after it ground-looped in Hawaii in 
March 1937 [see photograph below]. 
Gillespie became interested in ex- 
ploring Nikumaroro for clues to the 
aviators’ fate when he learned that 
the U.S. Navy search that followed 
their disappearance included only a 
cursory inspection from the air of 
what seemed to be one of the most 
logical places for Earhart and Noo- 
nan to have attempted a landing. 
Because the new evidence is encour- 
aging but far from conclusive, an- 
other TIGHAR expedition to Niku- 
maroro is planned for July 1993. 
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Operation Sail 1992 


Tall ships from around the world will 
parade in New York harbor on July 4 
to salute not only the 1492 voyages of 
Christopher Columbus, but also all 
men of vision throughout history who 
have ventured into the unknown and 
blazed new trails. The gathering of 
sailing vessels is expected to eclipse 
those accompanying the 1976 Am- 
erican bicentennial and the rededica- 
tion of the Statue of Liberty ten years 
later. 

Among the ships taking part in the 
celebration will be replicas of Col- 
umbus's Niña, Pinta, and Santa 
Maria. The Discovery Ships, built 
and owned by the Spanish govern- 
ment, left Cadiz in October 1991. 
After touring the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic European ports, and the 
Caribbean, the three ships have 
made their way northward, stopping 
at thirteen American cities before ar- 
riving in New York. They will con- 
tinue north to Mystic, Connecticut 
and Boston before heading to the 
West Coast and five stops in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Many of the participating ships 
have been taking part in the Grand 
Regatta Columbus '92 Quincentenary, 
a race that began in Cadiz in April 
and included stops in the Canary 
Islands and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Following the events in New York, 
the ships of the Regatta will sail to 
Boston, where they will join Sail 
Boston 1992 from July 11-16 and 


AMELIA EARHART'S LOCKHEED ELECTRA , DAMAGED AT TAKEOFF DURING HER FIRST ATTEMPT TO FLY AROUND THE WORLD IN 1937. 
AP/WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


then recross the Atlantic for Liver- 
pool. For more information contact 
Operation Sail 1992, 2 World Trade 
Center, Suite 2164, New York City 
10048; 212-912-1234 


Fort Ticonderoga Research 
Center 
On July 26 Fort Ticonderoga, a 
restored French and Indian War-era 
fortification in the Lake Champlain 
region of New York State, will dedi- 
cate and open the Thompson-Pell 
Research Center, located a half-mile 
from the entrance to the fort. The fa- 
cility will provide climate-controlled 
storage space for museum and library 
collections, a library reading room 
that will seat fifty for lectures and 
public events, and staff offices. 

Among the items to be exhibited at 
the dedication will be the original 
diary kept by Captain Salah Bar- 
nard, who led a company of Massa- 
chusetts provincials in the British 
army commanded by General James 
Abercromby during a disastrous 1758 
attack on the French at Carillon 
(Ticonderoga). Missing for more than 
a century and previously known only 
in transcription, Barnard's diary— 
one of only a few from provincial offi- 
cers during the 1756-63 conflict—was 
acquired by Fort Ticonderoga last 
year. In it, says director Nicholas 
Westbrook, Barnard “brings to life 
the bravado, valor, and tragedy of 
that chapter in the great contest for 
empire on the North American conti- 
nent." 

For more information contact Fort 
Ticonderoga, Box 390, Ticonderoga, 
New York 12883; 518-585-2821. 


Bomb Group Reunion at 
Restored Airfield 

Veterans of the 100th Bomb Group of 
the Eighth Air Force are among the 
many World War II military person- 
nel returning to England this year to 
attend fiftieth anniversary reunions. 
The men of the *Bloody 100th" will 
assemble July 4-5 at Thorpe Abbots, 
an airfield eighty miles northeast of 
London that has been restored to look 
as it did when the big B-17 Flying 
Fortresses took off on their bombing 
runs over Germany. 

Volunteers began restoring this 
historic airfield in 1978. By 1981 the 
workers had renovated the control 
tower and other buildings that re- 
mained from the war years, and 


began creation of a museum that con- 
tains hundreds of items donated by 
members of the Bomb Group and the 
British publie, making the 100th 
Bomb Group Memorial Museum one 
of the foremost collections of Eighth 
Air Force memorabilia in Europe. 
For more information contact Mike 
Harvey, 100th Bomb Group Memorial 
Museum, Common Road, Dickle- 
burgh, Diss, Norfolk, England. 


[Information provided by Chuck Dunning.] 


Homestead Strike 
Centennial 


A three-day symposium entitled 
“Reflections and Lessons,” which will 
bring together leading labor and so- 
cial historians at the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Homestead, Pennsylvania 
beginning July 5, is the centerpiece 
for the centennial commemoration of 
the violent strike by members of the 
Amalgomated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers against Carnegie Steel 
at its Homestead Works. In addition 
to the symposium, this important 
event in American labor history is 
being marked by publication of three 
books; release of a documentary film; 
photographic and educational ex- 
hibits; dedication of historical mark- 
ers; and renovation and restoration of 
the Bost Building, headquarters for 
the union during the strike. 

The Homestead Works was the 
"flagship" of Andrew Carnegie's steel 
empire in the summer of 1892 when 
plant manager Henry Clay Frick at- 
tempted to break the union—then 
the strongest trade union in the coun- 
try—by locking out the plant’s work- 
ers. The violence that erupted when 
Frick imported Pinkerton guards to 
take over the plant left nine strikers 
and seven Pinkertons dead and many 
injured. By the time the strike finally 
ended in November, the union virtu- 
ally had ceased to exist. 

For more information contact 
Homestead 1892 Centennial Labor 
Committee, 108 Bishop Boyle Center, 
120 East Ninth Avenue, Homestead, 
Pennsylvania 15120; 412-237-4554. 


[Information provided by Russell Gibbons.] 


Kentucky Marks 
Bicentennial 


Publication of the Kentucky Encyclo- 
pedia—a compilation of more than 
2,500 entries by more than five hun- 
dred prominent Kentuckians focus- 
ing on all aspects of the state's his- 


We plan to 
lose money 
on this offer. 


America's First Silver Dollar 
Real legal tender of the 
13 Colonies and early USA 


Only $5 9 Reg. $75 


We're slashing the price on our 
national bestseller to get you to try 
us. Struck in New Spain from 1772 
to 1825, these magnificent silver 
dollars were the most popular in the 
13 Colonies and remained legal 
tender in the USA until 1857. 
Denominated 8 Reales, occasionally 
some were cut into quarter-dollar 
pieces ("two bits"). The U.S. dollar 
sign is believed to derive from the 
scroll-effect pillars of the reverse. 
Some were carried by clipper ships 
to China, where our supply was 
found, bearing authentic "chop- 
marks" of Chinese merchants. 

Each big 39mm silver dollar 
contains 27 grams of .903 silver and 
comes with a Certificate of Authen- 
ticity attesting to its scarce Fine 
quality and genuine status. While 
current supplies last, our reduced 
price for new customers is just 
$59 (limit 5). Order 47144A. To 
order by credit card, call toll-free 
1-800-451-4463 anytime. Or send 
a check or money order to: Interna- 
tional Coins & Currency, Inc., 11 E. 
State St., Box 218, Dept. 2376, 
Montpelier, Vermont 05601. Add 
just $2 for postage. Money-back 
guarantee — 30-day home 
examination. 


Serving collectors for 17 years. 


tory and culture—and preservation of 
important constitutional documents 
are among the projects under way in 
connection with the bicentennial of 
the nation's fifteenth state. While 
June 1 officially was designated as 
statehood day, projects, events, and 
exhibits are scheduled to continue 
throughout the year. Of particular 
note for history enthusiasts are the 
Chautauqua program that is making 
available to communities performers 
who portray important persons in 
Kentucky's history such as Mary 
C. Breckinridge, Cassius Marcellus 
Clay, Joseph Galloway, and Reverend 
Elisha Green; the re-creation of 
1860s baseball with participants 
wearing authentic re-creations of pe- 
riod uniforms and playing by the 
sport’s original rules; a Kentucky 
Historical Society traveling exhibit; 
and a showing of nineteenth-century 
paintings, sculpture, and decorative 
arts from the collections of Louis- 
ville’s Filson Club and J.B. Speed Art 
Museum. 

For a complete list of bicentennial 
events contact the Kentucky Bicen- 
tennial Commission, 403 Wapping 
Street, Frankfort 40601; 502-564- 
5833. 


George Washington, 
Farmer 

Thanks to a $1.75 million grant from 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation, the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association is 
launching a new project at George 
Washington’s Potomac River planta- 
tion that focuses on the first presi- 
dent’s accomplishments off the bat- 
tlefield and outside of government, 
when he was home in Virginia strug- 


gling to make a living as an innova- 
tive farmer. Calling it the “most sig- 
nificant new addition to the Mount 
Vernon experience” in this century, 
resident director Neil W. Horstman 
expressed the Association’s determi- 
nation “to introduce Americans to a 
side of George Washington that has 
always remained in the background. 
Washington was happiest and most 
creative when he was at Mount 
Vernon experimenting with new 
crops and unusual fertilizers.” 

The working four-acre farm will be 
planted with crops grown by Wash- 
ington during various phases of his 
career. Farm tools and techniques 
used in cultivating, storing, packag- 
ing, curing, and selling of crops will 
be exhibited in various farm sheds. 
Centerpiece for the exhibition will be 
a sixteen-sided barn modeled on one 
erected in 1792 on Washington’s 
Dogue Run Farm, which will house 
displays chronicling his lifelong in- 
volvement in agriculture and the 
management of a large and busy 
plantation. 


1920 Census Released 


The National Archives and Records 
Administration in Washington, D.C. 
has opened the 1920 census to re- 
searchers and the general public, 
“unlocking valuable information 
about an entire generation of family 
life in the United States.” To protect 
individual privacy, personal census 
data is restricted for seventy-two 
years from the date collected. The 
newly available material joins the 
previously released census schedules 
or forms from the constitutionally 
mandated censuses dating to 1790 
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(most of the data collected in the 1890 
census was destroyed by fire). 

Available on microfilm at the 
National Archives in Washington or 
at any of the twelve regional 
archives, the 1920 census schedules 
list each subject’s name; address; re- 
lationship to the family head; sex; 
race; age; marital status; year of im- 
migration to the U.S., if foreign born; 
year of naturalization (if applicable); 
school attendance; literacy; birth- 
place and mother tongue of person 
and parents; ability to speak English; 
and occupation. 

For more information contact the 
Reference Services Branch, National 
Archives, Washington, D.C. 20408; 
202-501-5400. 


Ontario Launches Tour 

of Underground Railroad 
Sites 

The Ontario (Canada) Ministry of 
Tourism and Recreation, in coopera- 
tion with local partners, has 
launched a tour of several sites in the 
southwestern Ontario region associ- 
ated with the “underground railway,” 
through which thousands of Amer- 
ican slaves escaped to freedom before 
the Civil War. Among the places des- 
ignated along the tour are Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Historic Site in Dresden, 
the final home of Josiah Henson, who 
escaped from Maryland in 1830 and 
whose early slave life served as the 
model for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; two early nine- 
teenth-century churches in Windsor 
and Amherstburg that served as “ter- 
minals” for the escaping slaves; the 
church in Chatham where abolition- 
ist John Brown met with supporters 
in 1858 to draw up plans for an inde- 
pendent republic of liberated slaves 
within the United States; the North 
American Black Historical Museum 
and Cultural Centre in Amherst- 
burg and the Raleigh Township 
Centennial Museum іп North 
Buxton, both of which feature ex- 
hibits on the railway and the black 
communities that grew from those 
who crossed the border; and the John 
Freeman Walls Historic Site in Puce, 
a tribute to the fugitive from North 
Carolina who built a cabin there in 
1846. 

For more information contact 
Elizabeth Hamel, Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau, 333 Riverside Drive 
West, City Center Mall, Suite 103, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9A 5K4; 
519-255-6530. * 
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Union and Confederate Navies 


Тһе Civil War. An electrifying drama of people and places, 
both North and South, whose names read like the valiant roll 
call of destiny. 


Grant, Lee, Beauregard, McClellan, and Meade. 
Harpers Ferry, Antietam, Shiloh, Vicksburg, and Bull Run. 
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Frassanito's Antietam: The Photographic Legacy of America's Bloodiest Day. 
This critically acclaimed book reveals in unprecedented detail all of the hero- 
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American Gallery 


Possible Dreams: "Popular 
Mechanics" and America's 
Enthusiasm for Technology 


Combining more than 250 products, 
inventions, and do-it-yourself pro- 
jects with four hundred articles and 
illustrations from the pages of Pop- 
ular Mechanics magazine, this exhi- 
bition at the Henry Ford Museum in 
Dearborn, Michigan investigates the 
widely held belief that technology is 
the key to building a better life. The 
exhibit focuses specifically on the 
technologies of six eras that the mag- 
azine, which first appeared in 1902, 
helped to explain and popularize. 
"Flying Fever" (1902-1919) looks at 
the aviation mania that gripped the 
nation; ^Electricity Wins!" (1917-1935) 
examines the life of ease promised by 
electrification; “Тһе World is Radio 
Mad" (1919-1930) reflects the key 
role played by early “wireless” enthu- 


siasts; “Planning the World of To- 
morrow” (1930-1950) illustrates the 
dreams for a brighter future that 
characterized the Depression and 
wartime years; “Building the Good 
Life” (1946-1975) presents Popular 
Mechanics’ approach to the postwar 
era; and “Recycling the Classics” 
(1975-1992) focuses on reversal of 
Americans technological enthusi- 
asm. The long-term exhibit runs until 
January 1994. For more information 
telephone 313-271-1620. 


Vaqueros, Cow-boys, 
and Cattlemen 


The cattle ranches of Colorado’s High 
Plains trace their lineage to the cen- 
turies-old Spanish horse and cattle 
culture that followed in the wake of 
Christopher Columbus’s 1492 voyage 
to the New World. The Greeley Mu- 
nicipal Museum in Colorado hosts 
until October 18 an exhibition focus- 
ing on the history of cattle ranching 
in the region from its Spanish colo- 
nial beginnings, through the develop- 
ment of an American cattle culture, 
to its transformation into a big busi- 
ness that only vaguely recalls the 
days of open ranges, vaqueros, and 
cow-boys (as the word originally was 
spelled). Included are artifacts from 
the early Spanish exploration of the 
Great Plains; items used by the 
Spanish vaqueros; and spurs, sad- 
dles, brands, clothing, and other ob- 
jects that illustrate both the real and 
mythological cowboy. For more infor- 
mation telephone 303-350-9220. 
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Days of Judgment: 
The Salem Witch Trials of 
1692 


The Essex Institute in Salem, Massachusetts 
hosts an exhibition until November 29 
that commemorates the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 1692 witchcraft 
trials in nearby Salem Village (present- 
day Danvers) that resulted in the execu- 
tion of nineteen accused witches [see 
March/April 1992 issue]. The exhibit, 
which focuses on the social, political, and 
religious forces that shaped seventeenth- 
century New England life, includes ex- 
aminations, depositions, confessions, and 
arrest warrants from the Supreme Judicial 
Court of colonial Massachusetts, along 
with a variety of books, personal docu- 
ments, objects, and illustrations of witch- 
craft practices. For more information tele- 
phone 508-744-3390. 


Neither Rich Nor Poor: 
Searching for the 
American Middle Class 


The hard-to-define American middle 
class is the subject of an interactive 
exhibition at the Strong Museum in 
Rochester, New York until January 
25, 1993. The display uses photo- 
graphs and artifacts from the mu- 
seum’s collections to trace the history 
and changing values of the most visi- 
ble segment of American society since 
the mid-nineteenth century. High- 
lighted are the everyday stories of six 
American families, along with family 
portraits, furniture, business ledgers, 
work tools, and personal effects that 
dramatize the middle-class experi- 
ence in the United States from 1860 
to 1925. For more information tele- 
phone 716-263-2700. 


From Watkins to Weston: 
101 Years of California 
Photography 

The history of photography in California 
from 1849 to 1950 is documented in 
an exhibition at the Crocker Art 
Museum in Sacramento until August 
14. Organized by the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art, the exhibit includes 
approximately 160 works arranged 
into three sections: epic landscapes 
and early portraits taken in the state, 
including rare photographs by 
Carleton Watkins and а sixteen- 
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& FOUR DAYS IN NOVEMBER 


An in depth look at the Kennedy assassination. 
and Jack Ruby with rare footage. 
Kennedy and Oswald. 

#5400 Approx. 123 minutes $29.98 


& DECLASSIFIED: THE PLOT TO 
KILL PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Utilizing newly declassified government documents taken from the vaults of the FBI and 
CIA this video pieces together some of the JFK puzzle. Includes state-of-the-art computer 


enhanced photography and never-before-seen interviews. 


#5390 Approx. 58 minutes $19.98 


& EXECUTIVE ACTION 


Before Oliver Stone's JFK came this controversial movie. Starring Burt Lancaster, Robert Ryan, and Will Greer this 


THE KENNEDY CONSPIRACY 


Includes insights on Lee Harvey Oswald 
Features coverage of the Funeral services for both 


video also delves into a secret conspiracy to assassinate Kennedy. 


& LEGENDS OF 
THE AMERICAN WEST 


Now you can own this 5-volume video treasure that 
covers the historic Wild West. The legends of the 
American West come alive in this one-of-a-kind 
bollectible series. Includes: The West 
Remembered, оноо and Indians, Jesse James, 
Wyatt Earp, and Billy the Kid. 

#5501 5 Volumes $59.98 


&» TRUE GLORY 


ntroduced by General Dwight D. Eisenhower this video 
hows how (һе Allied Armies defeated Hitler's war 
nachine. Graphically told in the words of the common 
oldier and stunning visuals of combat footage filmed by 
'ameramen from around the world. Academy Award 
vinner for Best Documentary. 


#5229 Approx. 86 minutes $29.98 


® SPLENDID LITTLE WAR... 


Che first film utilizing real footage of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. This recently discovered lost 
ilm footage of the conflict that reunited the Blue & 
sray documents the very first war that was captured on 
ilm, and bears witness to the American Soldier's 
riumph in our most popular war. Featuring: Teddy 
Roosevelt and his Rough Riders, the campaign for 
santiago, an interview with the last survivor of the battle 
or San Juan Hill, Union and Confederate veterans, and 
nuch more! 


#5163 Approx. 55 minutes $29.98 


& SECRET FILES OF 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 


‘ind out the truth about JFK, John Wayne, Marilyn 
Monroe, Elvis Presley and Rock Hudson in this video 
eaturing information from suppressed FBI files. No 
nan wielded so much unchallenged power as J. Edgar 
Toover and this takes an in-depth look at. his use of his 
ower. Plus, with the enclosed application you can 
ind out if the FBI has a file on you and obtain a copy 
of it. Three volumes for only $29.98! 


#55113 Volumes $29.98 


#3825 Approx. 90 minutes Was $59.98 Now $19.98 


& SACRED GROUND 


For generations the American Indians have drawn their 
legendary strength from their sacred ancestral lands. 
Take a remarkable trip to the spiritual places that hold 


the secrets of courageous warriors and the legacy of 


these proud people. Learn about the fascinating myths 
and legends behind such geological marvels as Devil's 
Tower and Bear Butte. Your entire family will want to 
share this breathtaking adventure into the incredible 
lives and culture of the first Americans. 


#5213 Approx. 60 minutes $19.98 
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crashing i into the sea and much more. 
footage of Nazi plane crashes о 

tank battles in Tebourba 
#5195 Approx: 60 


&» PELELIU 1944: 
HORROR IN THE PACIFIC 


The men of Company K, 3rd 
Battalion, 5th Marine Regiment 
describe the ferocious battle for 
Peleliu, An Island On Fire. In 
conditions that tested the sanity of 
each man, 9,000 Marines attack 

0,000 Japanese veterans dug into 
hundreds of coral and limestone 
caves. 28 days of unrelenting warfare 
with no quarter asked or given. Their 
goal...kill every last Jap before they kill 
you. This is a tale as harrowing as any 
in the history of modern warfare. A battle of total 
annihilation fought in inhuman conditions. It must 
never be forgotten. 


#5173 Approx. 60 minutes $29.98 


© ECHOES OF 
THE BLUE & GRAY 


This unique video series contains 
actual early 20th century newsreel 
film footage featuring the surviving 
veterans of the American Civil War. 
Return to an era long past and 
relive the famous reunions of 
Gettysburg 1913, Vicksburg 1917, 
Gettysburg 1938, the final F 
Confederate Reunion and more. A 
must for any collector! 


#4257 2 Volumes $59.98 


© TWILIGHT OF 
THE BLUE & GRAY 


For those who enjoyed Echoes of the Blue & Gray, this 
program is the perfect compliment. This special edition 
features actual Civil War veterans and historic 20th 
century film footage. 

#4975 Approx. 30 minutes $19.98 


€& A GOOD DAY TO DIE 


On June 25, 1876, Custer led his troops to death. This 
film produced by Custer historians John Gray and 
Robert Utley takes us to the battlefield and recreates 
that fatéfüL:day. Riveting! 

#4260 Арргох::60 minutes $29:98 


& GUNS OF THE OLD WEST 


Relive the days of the-untametd wesya you embark on 
a tour of-thefinest*privaté and“publie-collections of 
the guns.that-séttled the frontier. Féattires.füotage of 
The “Remington Arms Museum, The Colt*@dHection, 
a private Smith & Wesson Collection, The Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center, various gun clubs and numerous 
private collections. 


#4483 Approx. 55 minutes $19.98 


© NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


This is the official record of the death camps as 
photographed by Allied forces acne into Germany. 
Many of the scenes were actually used in the Nuremburg 
trials. WARNING: Graphic and disturbing scenes. 
#4297 Approx. 60 minutes $29.98 


FOR FASTER SERVICE, CALL OUR 
24-HOUR, TOLL-FREE HOTLINE: 


1-800-338-7710, 


EXT. AH207 


Send check or money order (no cash) to: 
FUSION VIDEO, 100 Fusion Way Dept.AH207 
Country Club Hills, IL 60478 
1-800-338-7710, ext. AH207 Inside IL 708-799-1997 
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VISA / MASTERCARD NO. EXP. DATE 
AUTHORIZED SIGNATURE OF CARDHOLDER 

"Canadian order: $9.95 shipping & handling. VIDEOCASSETTE SUB-TOTAL: 

“All other foreign countries: $19.95 for surface 


SHIPPING & HANDLING: $4.50 * 


mail 
"Or $29.95 air mail for shipping and handling. 
ALL VIDEOS ARE VHS ONLY 


ON VIDEO IS A DIVISION ОҒ 
N INDUSTRIES, INC. 1Y74 


TOTAL AMOUNT: $ 
Шіпоі residents add 7% sales tax. 
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15 YOUR NAME HERE? 


BI are the names of some of the most distinguished 


If your surname is listed you should have your manuscript. We 


American families. Our research staff has, over а period of believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of 


years, completed a manuscript history of each of these families. 


pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES $29.95 EACH 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL study of the family from earliest times. It 
records the origin and growth of the family in Europe; 
its place among the gentry there; its part in the early 
settlement and subsequent history of America, includ- 
ingservice in the Revolutionary War; and its achieve- 
ments and leading representatives in this country. The 
derivation and meaning of the name is traced; re- 
current family traits are brought out; and genealogical 
data on various lines are set forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as 
well as the authoritative description of a family coat of arms. 

Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled from 
the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and bound in a hand- 
some black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably designed for filing among 
your family records or other documents. 

If you order promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our specially 
designed Ancestry Chart, It measures 17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in 
which to record the names of your ancestors in all lines for eight generations. 

The coupon or a letter, with $29.95 (no other charges; NY State residents 
add appropriate sales tax), will bring you your manuscript and The Ancestry 
Chart. Any two manuscripts may be had for $49.95, any three for $74.95. 
Satisfaction is assured by our money back guarantee. Send for yours today. 


Roots Research Bureau, Ltd., 39 W. 32 Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10001. 


Roots Research subscribes to the Direct Marketing or 
Association Guidelines for Ethical Practices Ж. 


Look Also For Your Mother's and Grandmother's Maiden Names 


ABBOT BAIN(ENS) BEDELL BLOOD BRIDGE BUTTE 
A BAI BEDFORD BLOSSOM BRIDGEMAN BUTTERWORTH 
ABERNATHY BAKER BEEBE Bi QUNT BRIDG UTTON 
ABERNETHY BALCH BEECH BL BRIGGS BUTT(S) 
ABRAHAI Бассом) ВЕЕСНЕ ENUI BRIGHMAN 8072 
ABRAMS BALDRIDG BEEKMAN(N) BL НЕ BRIGHT BUXTON 
ACHESON BALDWIN ВЕЕМ BOARDMAN GRINCIKERHOFF BYERIS) 
NOKE LY BALL BEEMAN [i ARMAN BRIN BYRAI 
ACKERMAN BALLANTINE BEERS) BODELL BRINTON YRO 
ARHERS BALLANTYNE BEES En H BRISCOE BYRNE 
ACTON BALLARI BELCHER BOGARDUS BRISTOL BYRON 
ADAIR BALLEN BELDEN BOGART RITT CABLE 
ADAM(S) BALLENTINE BELDING BOGERT BRITTAIN ADE 
ADKINS BALLING BELKNAP BOGGS BRITTEN DY 
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panel panorama of San Francisco by 
Eadweard Muybridge; images of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles represen- 
tative of the pictorialist movement, 
many by such women photographers as 
Imogen Cunningham, Alma Lavenson, 
and Dorothea Lange; and modern 
works by such seminal figures as 
Ansel Adams, Edward Weston, and 
Minor White. For more information 
telephone 916-264-5423. 


Spain in the Americas, 
1492-1600: 
What is the Legacy? 


Acknowledging the debate that surrounds 
the quincentennial celebration of Chris- 
topher Columbus's first voyage to Am- 
erica and hoping “о stimulate a more 
sophisticated understanding of the first 
century of the Spanish presence in 
America,” the Huntington Library in 
San Marino, California displays until 
October about fifty items that highlight 
"some of the key moments as well as 
some of the more general trends and 
controversies of this critical period." 
Among the materials are the oldest 
known text of a letter written by Col- 
umbus to his son Diego before embark- 


ing on his fourth voyage to the New 


"World in 1502; a copy of the codicil to 


Columbus's last will and testament and 
a compilation of the powers and titles 
awarded him by King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella; and the *King/Hamy" 
portolan chart (circa 1502), one of the 
oldest surviving world maps depicting 
the Americas. For more information 
telephone 818-405-2141. 


The Land of the 
Brandywine 


Approximately forty works by Andrew 
Wyeth, who made the Brandywine 
River region of Pennsylvania familiar 
to people the world over, are featured 
among the more than one hundred 
paintings on display at the Brandy- 
wine River Museum in Chadds Ford in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Brandywine Conservancy. 
The museum’s parent organization, the 
Conservancy has been a significant 
force in the protection and preserva- 
tion of the natural and cultural re- 
sources of the area that has inspired 
so many artists. The exhibition, which 
runs until September 7, includes 
landscapes by Bass Otis, whose ro- 


mantic renderings date from the first 
half of the nineteenth century; by 
Hudson River School representatives 
William Trost Richard and Jasper 
Cropsey; and by N.C., Carolyn, and 
Jamie Wyeth. For more information 
telephone 215-388-2700. 


First Ladies: Political Role 
and Public Image 


This new permanent exhibition at 
the National Museum of American 
History in Washington, D.C. explores 
the roles of the women who served as 
first ladies to the nation's presidents, 
placing them “іп a context of both 
presidential history and women's his- 
tory.” Although the historic gowns 
displayed until 1987 in the popular 
First Ladies Hall of the museum con- 
stitute the centerpiece of the eight- 
thousand-square-foot exhibit, the 
focus now is on the accomplishments 
of the first ladies as hostesses, do- 
mestic and political partners, advo- 
cates of social causes, promoters of 
the arts and culture, and campaign- 
ers. Among the hundreds of objects 
are Martha Washington's silk taffeta 
gown, circa 1780; Dolley Madison's 
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leather card case; Louisa (Mrs. John 
Quincy) Adams's late eighteenth-cen- 
tury non-pedal harp; Sarah Polk's 
lace parasol; Mary Todd Lincoln’s sil- 
ver coffee set; Frances and Grover 
Cleveland’s wedding cake box; anti- 
Eleanor Roosevelt buttons; and army 
fatigues worn by Barbara Bush in the 
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Japanese sign surrender 
on USS Missouri 


Pearl Harbor under attack 


Times Square celebrates 


Persian Gulf region. For more infor- 
mation telephone 202-357-2700. 


American Rococo, 
1750-1775: Elegance in 
Ornament 


This major exhibition at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art docu- 
ments the spread to colonial America 
of the European decorative style 
known as rococo. The 173 objects on 
view from July 2 to September 27 il- 
lustrate the various expressions of 
this intricate and often elaborate 
style, where shells and rocaille, scroll- 
work, acanthus leafage, and other 
flora and fauna were the most popu- 
lar design motifs. In addition to furni- 
ture, silver, and engravings, in which 
craftsmen found their greatest outlet 
for rococo elements, the display also 
demonstrates its influence in such 
media as cast iron, porcelain, and 
glass. Although most of the pieces are 
American-made by craftsmen who in- 
cluded engraver and silversmith Paul 
Revere, a few foreign-made works 
document the role of imported goods. 
The exhibition, organized in conjunc- 
tion with New York’s Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art, is complemented by 
an illustrated catalogue. For more in- 
formation telephone 213-857-6111. 


Encountering the New 
World, 1493-1800 


Nearly two hundred prints, maps, 
books, drawings, and other documents 
from the collections of the John Carter 
Brown Library in Providence, Rhode 
Island that depict the strange, beauti- 
ful, and often inexplicable world that 
awaited early voyagers to the Americas 
are on view at the Natural History 
Museum of Los Angeles County in 
California until October 25. Among the 
highlights is an illustrated 1493 edition 
of Christopher Columbus's letter to the 
Spanish court announcing his discov- 
ery, which includes the first effort to de- 
pict the people of the New World. Also 
on display are a 1522 woodcut of the fa- 
bled Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan before 
its destruction by Hernando Cortés; the 
first printed illustration of tobacco culti- 
vation, dated 1590; and a 1674 map of 
the Mississippi River region drawn 
from information gathered by French 
explorer Louis Joliet. For more informa- 
tion telephone 213-744-3414. * 
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Midway: The Battle That 
Doomed Japan, The 
Japanese Navy's Story 


First published in the United States in 
1955, this authoritative review of the 
massive and decisive June 1942 en- 
counter between U.S. and Japanese 
naval air forces near Midway, written 
by two Japanese officers who partici- 
pated in the action, has been reissued 
by the Naval Institute Press as part of 
its "Classics of Naval Literature" se- 
ries. Coauthor Mitsuo Fuchida, an air 
group commander aboard the aircraft 
carrier Akagi, later prepared a de- 
tailed report on the ill-fated operation 
for the Japanese War College and thus 
obtained access to top-secret files, 
most of which were destroyed at war's 
end. Masatake Okumiya was aboard 
the light carrier Ryujo in the Aleu- 
tians segment of the operation. Their 
incisive account is regarded as “still 
the best book generally available to 
Western readers on the Japanese view 
of the battle." 

By Mitsuo Fuchida and Masatake Oku- 
miya, edited by Clarke H. Kawakami and 
Roger Pineau (Naval Institute Press, 
.Annapolis, Maryland, 1955, 1992; 312 
pages, illustrated, $29.95). 


Fading Victory: The Diary 
of Admiral Matome Ugaki, 
1941-1945 

In October 1941 Admiral Matome 
Ugaki (1890-1945), chief of staff of 
Japan's Combined Fleet, began a 
diary that he faithfully continued 
throughout the war in the Pacific. By 


August 1945 when Ugaki, as comman- 
der of the Fifth Air Fleet, completed 
his last entry before embarking on a 
suicide flight, his diary filled fifteen 
volumes. The resulting record was, ac- 
cording to the late historian and Pearl 
Harbor expert Gordon W. Prange, *the 
best documentation of the last days of 
Japan's road to war in the Pacific and 
her conflict with the United States 
from the hand of any Japanese public 
official." Prange associates Donald M. 
Goldstein and Katherine V. Dillon 
here edit this important source of in- 
formation on Japan's strategy, tactics, 
combat operations, domestic politics, 
and assessment of its American 
enemy's methods, decisions, weak- 
nesses, and strengths. 

By Matome Ugaki, translated by Masataka 
Chihaya, edited by Donald M. Goldstein 
and Katherine V. Dillon (University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pennsylvania, 1991; 
731 pages, illustrated, $29.95). 


Wondrous Times on the 
Frontier 


"Print, illustrations, and motion-picture 
films," Dee Brown notes in the intro- 
duction to his first nonfiction work in 
twelve years, “һауе had a powerful 
influence upon the universal image of 
the American frontier and its inhabi- 
tants. With rare exception, popular 
fiction of the nineteenth century and 
movies of the twentieth created a 
frontier that never was." By using 
frontier newspapers, journals, di- 


aries, and observations of travelers, 
Brown attempts to capture the real- 
ity of the American West through the 
words of those who lived it. Brown's 
good-humored social history takes 
special aim at stereotypes and demon- 
strates that in some cases the “Ғас- 
tual frontier is far more fascinating 
than the fictitious." 

By Dee Brown (August House Publish- 
ers, Inc., Little Rock, Arkansas, 1991; 
324 pages, $23.95). 


Mortal Error: 
The Shot that Killed JFK 


More than twenty-five years ago, 
when ballistics expert Howard Don- 
ahue set out to write an article sup- 
porting the Warren Commission's in- 
vestigation into the 1963 assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy, he dis- 
covered numerous inconsistencies in 
the assembled evidence. Dogged de- 
tective work eventually led him to 
conclude that, rather than having 
been the target of a conspiracy, Ken- 
nedy was ultimately the victim of 
both a lone gunman and a tragic acci- 
dent. Writer Bonar Menninger here 
chronicles what led Donahue to his 
startling conclusion that the final 
shot that shattered Kennedy's skull 
could have only come from an AR-15 
held by a secret service agent riding 
in the follow-up car. When that vehi- 
cle lurched forward as its driver be- 
came aware that the cavalcade was 
under fire, Donahue believes, the 
agent fell forward and the gun acci- 
dentally discharged. St. Martin's 
Press, in a lengthy explanation of its 
decision to publish the book, notes 
that ^we find nothing to invalidate 
Donahue's thesis, [which] needs to be 
explored honestly by an unbiased gov- 
ernment body. His position is sound 
enough, his conclusion important 
enough, to deserve that—and so does 
the American public." 

By Bonar Menninger (St. Martin's Press, 
New York City, 1992; 361 pages, illus- 
trated, $23.95). 


Salem is My Dwelling 
Place: A Life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 


The product of more than ten years of 
exhaustive research, Edwin Haviland 
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For the past 25 years, Civil War 
Times Illustrated has been de- 
voted to all aspects of that War — 
its battles, strategies, triumphs 
and tragedies, but most of all its 
people—the leaders, common 
soldiers and civilians whose stories 
have never been told in the history 
books. The writing is colorful, dra- 
matic. And each bi-monthly issue 
is lavishly illustrated with paint- 
ings and rare photographs that 
bring the action to life right before 
your eyes. Ctvil War Times Illus- 
irated has devoted each issue to 
specific events filled with the ad- 
venture and heroism of the war 
between the states. There are also 
special features in each issue. 
Civil War Times Illustrated un- 
covers letters and diaries written 
by soldiers and civilians telling of 
real life experiences during the 
War. Each issue covers a particu- 
lar battle and all the behind-the- 
action details. Learn more about 
your collection of rare memora- 
bilia from the 1860’s era. Civil 


War Times Illustrated informs 
you of historic monuments, where 
to find them and the history behind 
it all. 


If you want thrilling facts about 
the war between the states, write 
today to Civil War Times Il- 
lustrated, P.O. Box 1863, Mt. 
Morris, IL 61054 or call toll 
free 1-800-435-9610.We will'start 
your subscription right away and 
bill you later! 
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Miller's biography of novelist and 
Short-story writer Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (1804-1864) seeks “to lift the 
veils with which Hawthorne guarded 
self and art . . . and to delineate the 
external and inner life of a man who 
hid himself in his fiction and was 
known to leave by the back door when 
someone stood waiting at the front 
door.” The author of such classics as 
The Scarlet Letter and The House of 
Seven Gables was born in Salem, 
Massachusetts into a family de- 
scended from a judge in the infamous 
1692 witch trials. Although the writer 
lived away from Salem during many 
of his later years, the town was, 
writes Miller, “indeed Hawthorne's 
dwelling place, the source of his life, 
his family history, and his creativity." 
By Edwin Haviland Miller (University 
of Iowa Press, Iowa City, 1991; 596 
pages, illustrated, $35.00). 


Kingdoms of Gold, King- 
doms of Jade: The 
Americas Before Columbus 


Anthropologist Brian M. Fagan com- 
bines history, mythology, archaeology, 
and ethnography to re-create the lost 
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worlds of the pre-Columbian Am- 
ericas. When Christopher Columbus 
arrived on New World shores in 1492, 
the indigenous population was nu- 
merous and diverse, ranging from the 
simple, naked peoples he encoun- 
tered in the West Indies to the sophis- 
ticated civilizations with large cities, 
powerful ruling chiefs, and monu- 
mental architecture found by later 
explorers in Mexico and Peru. Native 
Americans, Fagan writes, have been 
cast “іп the role of inferior players in 
the clash of European and New World 
cultures . . . yet it was their cultures 


=f 
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. . that produced masterpieces in 
gold, silver, terracotta, and jade... 
that gave the world over half the food 
plants we consume today [and] built 
great cities and powerful civilizations 
in tropical jungles and high moun- 
tains, regions considered too demand- 
ing by white settlers." 

By Brian M. Fagan (Thames and Hud- 
son, London and New York City, 1991; 
240 pages, illustrated, $24.95). 


Eyeball to Eyeball: 
The Inside Story 
of the Cuban Missile Crisis 


For two weeks in October 1962 the 
world watched anxiously as the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
went “eyeball to eyeball” over the in- 
troduction of Soviet nuclear-armed 
missiles to Cuba. Long-time Central 
Intelligence Agency employee (1948- 
1982) Dino A. Brugioni supervised 
preparation of the aerial reconnais- 
sance photographs that played a key 
role in verifying the missiles’ pres- 
ence. His book, ten years in the re- 
searching and writing, is the first ac- 
count of the crisis by a high-level 
member of the intelligence commu- 
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nity. Drawing from his inside knowl- 


edge as well as interviews with key | 
Brugioni sheds new ` 


participants, 
light on the confrontation and the 
events leading up to it, including 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
use of the U-2 for intelligence gather- 
ing; the close relationship that later 
developed between President John F. 
Kennedy and his predecessor; con- 
flicts among Kennedy's advisors; the 
briefings and reactions of foreign 
leaders; and the dramatic presenta- 
tion to the United Nations of photo- 
graphic proof of the missiles’ exis- 
tence. 

By Dino A. Brugioni, edited by Robert 
F. McCort (Random House, New York 
City, 1991; 622 pages, illustrated, 
$35.00). 


John Charles Frémont: 
Character as Destiny 


Andrew Rolle uses previously untapped 
documentary sources and “a relative- 
ly cautious psychiatric approach” to 
examine the complex and controver- 
sial life of “the Pathfinder,” John 
Charles Frémont (1813-1890). Fré- 
mont’s seemingly illustrious career— 
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during which he led five expeditions 
into the American West, became the 
first Republican candidate for presi- 
dent, was one of California's first sen- 
ators, served as a Civil War general, 
and was appointed territorial gover- 
nor of Arizona—also featured an 
1847 court martial, disputes with 
Abraham Lincoln and fellow Civil 
War commanders, and “сһатрев of 
cannibalism in the wilderness, wom- 
anizing, and even opium consump- 
tion." Rolle seeks to demonstrate that 
Frémont's “illegitimate birth апа 
Strange parentage" affected the de- 
velopment of his personality and led 


to the numerous conflicts that char- 
acterized both his public and private 
lives. 

By Andrew Rolle (University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, 1991; 351 pages, 
illustrated, $29.95). 


Railroads Triumphant: 
The Growth, Rejection 
and Rebirth of a 
Vital American Force 


With this readable history of America’s 
railroad industry, Albro Martin at- 
tempts to resolve the “Grand Paradox 
in the history of American material 
civilization"—why “an innovation as 
clearly revolutionary as the steam 
railway,” with enormous potential for 
good, eventually fell on such hard 
times. From the 1828 ground-break- 
ing ceremony for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad (in which Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, by then the only 
living signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, took part) Martin 
traces the railroads through their 
nineteenth-century golden age, when 
they helped to span the interior of 
the continental U.S., promoted the 
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ments—Armament, Personal- 
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You'll read about General 
Kurt Student, commander of 
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growth of industry апа commercial 
farming, and established such major 
cities as Chicago and Atlanta. He 
then examines the path to destruc- 
tive government regulation—and fi- 
nally to deregulation and the ensuing 
rebirth of rail transportation. 

By Albro Martin (Oxford University 
Press, New York City, 1992; 428 pages, 
illustrated, $29.95). 


Mark Twain's Aquarium: 
The Samuel Clemens 
Angelfish Correspondence, 
1905-1910 


During the last years of his life, 
Samuel Clemens (1835-1910) dotingly 
corresponded with twelve schoolgirls 
ranging from ten to sixteen years of 
age. Surrogate granddaughters for the 
lonely and depressed Clemens, who 
had no grandchildren of his own, the 
girls became his “angelfish,” members 
of an “Aquarium Club" of which he 
was “Curator” or “Admiral.” John 
Cooley, whose second cousin Marjorie 
Breckenridge was one of the angelfish, 
has edited nearly three hundred 
pieces of correspondence that passed 
between Clemens and the girls. The 
letters, notes, telegrams, and cards re- 
veal the septuagenarian author’s at- 
tempt to overcome despair and the re- 
alities of old age by filling his life with 
the cheerfulness and laughter his 
teen-aged friends provided. 

Edited by John Cooley (University of 
Georgia Press, Athens, 1991; 297 pages, 
illustrated, $24.95). 


The Cruel Peace: Everyday 
Life and the Cold War 


The Cold War—the period between 
World War II and the recent breakup 
of the Soviet Union that defined 
world politics for two generations— 
has been, according to English author 
Fred Inglis, “the supreme fiction of 
the epoch.” Like much of this century, 
the author concludes, the Cold War 
turned out to be as much about the 
politics and political influence of the 
media as it was about genuine politi- 
cal issues. Within a generally chrono- 
logical framework, Inglis recounts 
great events of the post-war years, 
presents biographical sketches of sig- 
nificant international figures, and ex- 
amines telling examples of the era’s 
popular culture. 

By Fred Inglis (Basic Books, New York 
City, 1991; 492 pages, $28.00). ж 
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The Battle that Doomed Japan 


by Mitsuo Fuchida and Masatake Okumiya, 
edited by Clarke H. Kawakami and Roger Pineau, 
foreword by Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, 
USN (Ret.), introduction by Thomas B. Buell 


This Japanese view of the Battle of 
Midway is considered the best account 
available to Western readers. The authors, 
both naval aviators who took part in the 
battle, are unsparing in their analysis 

of what caused Japan's staggering 
defeat. 320 pages. 14 photos. 
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BATTLES WON & LOST 


Midwav 


by Thaddeus V. Tuleja 


he staggering Japanese air attack 
on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941 crippled the United States 
Pacific Battle Fleet and allowed 
an exultant foe, during the next six months, 
to move in swift conquest across the western 
Pacific. On December 10, after two days of 
bombing, Guam fell; less than two weeks 
later Wake Island, though valiantly de- 
fended by U.S. Marines who repelled an ini- 
tial assault, surrendered to the Japanese.* 

Other Allied possessions also rapidly fell 
beneath the Rising Sun's clean sweep of the 
Pacific. Days after the Pearl Harbor raid, 
invasion forces landed on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, while to the south the 
Royal Navy, vainly trying to forestall the 
mounting calamity, lost two capital ships— 
Prince of Wales and Repulse—to Japanese 
bombers. Just before Christmas, Sarawak 
in Borneo succumbed to attacking troops, 
placing rich petroleum reserves in the 
hands of the energy-starved Japanese; and 
on Christmas Day the British base at Hong 
Kong collapsed under the intolerable 
weight of land, sea, and air assaults. 

The flood of victories continued un- 
abated. By the end of January 1942, Jap- 
anese troops overran the beaches of New 
Britain. In mid-February both the strategic 
British base of Singapore and the oil fields 
of northeastern Sumatra fell into Japanese 
Hands. Java surrendered in March. The fol- 


*For several articles on the Hawaii attack see the 
November/December 1991 issue of American 
History Illustrated. For a defender's recollections 
of the Wake Island battle see *Our Last Hurrah on 
Wake" in the January/February 1992 issue. 


lowing month, American and Philippine 
forces on Bataan in the Philippines col- 
lapsed under relentless pressure from Jap- 
anese invasion forces, and in May Major 
General Jonathan Wainwright's remaining 
troops, dug into the island fortress of 
Corregidor, emerged under white flags to 
become brutalized prisoners of war.* 

Japanese naval operations, spearhead- 
ing and supporting these conquests, also 
enjoyed bewildering success. Vice Admiral 
Chuichi Nagumo, after pulverizing Pearl 
Harbor with his carrier fleet, swept with 
impunity across the western Pacific, the 
South China Sea, the Indian Ocean, and 
among the islands of Indonesia. Never- 
theless the commander in chief of the Jap- 
anese Combined Fleet, Admiral Isoroku 
Yamamoto, knew that his hold on the 
Pacific was not secure as long as American 
aircraft carriers—absent during the raid on 
Pearl Harbor—remained at large. 


Yamamoto's American counterpart, Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, who assumed command 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet after the debacle in 
Hawaii, harbored no illusions about Jap- 
an's ambitious war plans, nor about the 
limited military resources America pos- 
sessed in 1942 for impeding them. Nimitz 
bore a heavy burden, for he was expected to 
contain further enemy attempts at expan- 
sion without sacrificing the remnants of 
the United States Pacific Fleet. 

By early April, Yamamoto had drafted a 
plan to seize the American-held atoll of 
*See *Agony in the Pacific" in the May/June 1992 
issue of American History Illustrated. 


Fifty years ago, one of the most dramatic and decisive naval battles 
in history abruptly changed the course of World War Il in the Pacific. 
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Early in June 1942, three 
large Japanese naval task 
forces—including carriers, 
battleships, and transports 
—converged on Midway 
Atoll in the central Pacific. 
The immediate goal of the 
operation was to capture the 
American outpost, but the 
underlying purpose was to 
draw the U.S. Pacific Fleet 
into a decisive confrontation. 
Unbeknown to Japanese 
planners, U.S. Navy code- 
breakers had become aware 
of the operation. Above, 
Marine SB2U "Vindicators" 
take off from Midway on the 
morning of June 4 to attack 
enemy carriers two hundred 
miles to the northwest. 


Midway, located about 1,150 nautical miles 
west-northwest of Oahu.* The complex op- 
eration, calling into play large air and am- 
phibious forces, would serve two strategic 
purposes. Midway's capture, reasoned the 
admiral, would secure Japan's defensive 
perimeter to the east and further threaten 
Hawaii. But more importantly, such a move 


almost surely would force Nimitz's hand, 
drawing his surviving warships (especially 
the carriers) into a one-sided slugfest, the 
outcome of which hardly could be in doubt. 
Well aware of America's vast industrial and 
natural resources, Yamamoto was anxious 
to create a decisive showdown before his 
adversary had time to rebuild its fleet. 


Not all of Japan's high-ranking naval offi- 
cers agreed with Yamamoto. Some felt that 
the proposed Midway operation failed to 
justify the risk and commitment of men, 
Ships, and resources it would involve; oth- 
ers believed that greater weight should go 


*Midway Atoll consists mainly of two sand and 
coral islets (Sand and Eastern) totaling about 
twelve hundred acres. By June 1942 more than 
three thousand Marines, airmen, and supporting 
personnel, and about 115 patrol, bomber, and 
fighter aircraft crowded the outpost. 
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to closing off Australia and winning un- 
challenged control over the southwestern 
Pacific. 

The mounting tempo of the war made an 
early decision imperative. This decision, 
however, finally came not as a result of the 
strategic debates that ensued between 
Yamamoto's officers and those of the naval 
general staff, but rather was precipitated 
by two events not connected with the 
Midway operation. 

In mid-April U.S. Task Force Sixteen, 
under Vice Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr. 
and built around the aircraft carriers 
Enterprise and Hornet, steamed perilously 
across the Pacific with a remarkable car- 
go—sixteen Army B-25s commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel James H. Doolittle. 
Their top-secret mission: to launch the air- 
craft from within five hundred miles of 
Japan and bomb Tokyo and other major 
cities. On April 18, Doolittles bombers 
soared into history, striking the Japanese 
home islands at midday. Virtually all of 
the planes were lost during attempts to 
reach Chinese airfields after the attack, 
but the daring raid nevertheless was a 
tremendous psychological success. By en- 
dangering the emperor, the attack threw 
Yamamoto's humiliated officers into spir- 
ited activity and at the same time dissolved 
all opposition to the Midway operation by 
the naval general staff. 

Within two weeks after the Doolittle 
Raid, “Naval Order No. 18 of the Grand 
Imperial Headquarters" stood ready for 
final approval. The plan included near-si- 
multaneous assaults on Midway and on 
portions of Alaska's Aleutian Islands. The 
latter thrust, a diversionary action, was 
calculated to force Nimitz to divide his al- 
ready scanty forces and make them that 
much easier to annihilate. 

А second event, whose outcome further 
emphasized to Yamamoto the need to de- 
stroy America’s carriers quickly, took place 
in the Coral Sea during the early days of 
Мау. А Japanese carrier force had been or- 
dered to cover landings at Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. Seizing this key base would 
bring Japanese forces within striking dis- 
tance of northeastern Australia—a prospect 
that the Allies concluded must be thwarted 
at all cost. 

Alerted by American radio intelligence, 
Admiral Nimitz dispatched Task Force 
Seventeen—commanded by Rear Admiral 
Jack Fletcher and built around the carriers 


*See “Against All Odds” in the March/April issue. 


Yorktown апа Lexington—to counter the 
Japanese invasion. The resulting Battle of 
the Coral Sea, though confused and indeci- 
sive, nonetheless signaled the first carrier- 
versus-carrier engagement in history, with 
neither surface force sighting the other and 
all damage inflicted by carrier-based air- 
craft. American pilots sank the small car- 
rier Shoho and damaged the fleet carriers 
Shokaku and Zuikaku. 

Japanese planes in turn sank the Lex- 
ington. One of their dive-bombers also 
nearly put the Yorktown out of action with 
an eight-hundred-pound bomb that crashed 
through the flight deck and exploded deep 
inside the ship. Although losing one of his 
precious carriers and suffering heavy dam- 
age to the other admittedly was a poor 
tradeoff for what he had inflicted on the 
enemy, Fletcher was able to report to 
Nimitz that the Japanese invasion of Port 
Moresby had been checked. 


To guarantee the success of his Midway op- 
eration, now scheduled for early June, 
Admiral Yamamoto assembled one of the 
most overpowering armadas in modern 
times. The plan called for the deployment 
of ten battleships, eight aircraft carriers, 
twenty-four cruisers, seventy destroyers, 
fifteen submarines, forty troop transports; 
and an assortment of oilers, supply ships, 
and other auxiliaries. This awesome mobi- 
lization of sea power was broken down into 
several tactical elements. 

The Aleutians Force, composed of two 
carriers, six cruisers, and a number of de- 
stroyers and transports, was ordered to 
bomb the U.S. naval base at Dutch Harbor 
on June 3 and to occupy the islands of 
Kiska and Attu. 

The First Carrier Striking Force, under 
command of the roving Nagumo, had two 
key assignments: softening up Midway for 
invasion on June 4 and then getting in the 
first punch against the American task force 
that was expected to deploy in response. 
Built around four of the six carriers that 
had struck Pearl Harbor—the Akagi, Kaga, 
Hiryu, and Soryu—it also included two bat- 
tleships, two cruisers, and a number of de- 
stroyers. Nagumo flew his flag from the 
Akagi; his second-in-command, Rear Ad- 
miral Tamon Yamaguchi, sailed aboard the 
Hiryu. 

The Midway Invasion Force, which in- 
cluded twelve transports escorted by two 
battleships, eight cruisers, a small carrier, 
and seaplane carriers and destroyers, was 
to land twenty-five hundred troops on the 


white sands of the atoll on June 5, after 
Nagumos carrier planes had eliminated re- 
sistance. 

The Main Battle Force, from which Ya- 
mamoto planned to deal a final decisive 
blow in surface action against the Am- 
erican fleet, included three battleships, a 
small carrier, and numerous destroyers. It 


centered around his massive flagship Ya- 
mato. Her 63,000-ton displacement and 
main battery of eighteen-inch guns made 
the super-warship the unrivaled colossus of 
her day. 


As an operational necessity, a heavy in- 
crease in encoded radio traffic always pre- 
cedes a naval undertaking as complex as 
that which the Japanese planned for Mid- 
way. Therefore, neither Yamamoto nor his 
staff officers clung to the illusion that 
Nimitz would fail to guess that something 
big was about to happen. Yet, Yamamoto 
assured himself that the Japanese naval 
code was inviolate, and that Nimitz's crypt- 
analysts at Pearl Harbor, who unquestion- 
ably were copying every single transmis- 
sion from hither and yon, were collecting 
nothing but gibberish. 

This was only partly true. The model of 


At the same time that U.S. 
bombers left Midway, 108 
planes from four Japanese 
aircraft carriers were flying 
in the opposite direction, en 
route to the atoll. Bombs 
from their ensuing attack 
(above) caused damage 
and fires but failed to 
neutralize the heavily 
defended outpost. A second 
attack was ordered— 
committing a reserve force 
of bombers and torpedo 
planes that Japanese 
commanders had saved for 
naval targets in the event 
American carriers should 
appear. 
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Three hundred and fifty 


miles northeast of Midway, 
the American carriers 
"Yorktown," "Enterprise," 
and "Hornet" lay in 
ambush, waiting to strike 
their Japanese counterparts. 
Soon after planes from 
Midway located the enemy 
ships, the Americans 
launched about 150 dive- 
bombers, torpedo planes, 
and fighters. Although the 
torpedo planes (including 
these aboard the "Enter- 
prise") were the last to take 
off, they were the first to 
locate the enemy. None of 
the obsolete, slow-flying TBD 
"Devastators" scored hits, 
and most were shot down. 


the five-digit code had been understood 
partially by American naval intelligence of- 
ficers for some time, and they were at that 
moment putting into place various bits and 
pieces of the current revision and coming 
up with some readable texts that provided 
clues to the scope and schedule of the im- 
pending operation. 


A senior naval officer rarely has been 
forced to make a command decision as per- 
ilous as the one Nimitz now faced. The code 
group "AF" appeared frequently in the flur- 
ry of Japanese messages. It was easy to 
surmise that this was the cryptic indicator 
of Yamamoto's prime target. But what was 
that target? The Communication Intel- 
ligence Center in Washington, D.C. be- 
lieved that the double-letter symbol meant 
the Aleutians. Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King with some alarm thought that “АЕ” 
might indicate Hawaii, or even the West 
Coast. Nimitz's intelligence team, following 
its own logic, argued that “АЕ” probably 
meant Midway. This was only an educated 
guess but Nimitz, having imagined himself 
in Yamamoto's shoes, accepted it. 

With little more than a hunch to go on, 
Nimitz flew out to Midway in early May 
and gave his estimate of the situation to 


Navy Commander Cyril T. Simard and 
Marine Lieutenant Colonel Harold Shan- 
non, assuring them that he would provide 
whatever they needed to defend the atoll 
against a possible Japanese invasion. 

Upon Nimitz's return to Pearl Harbor 
his code-breakers laid out a ploy that, with 
some luck, might reveal the secret of “AF.” 
Commander Joseph J. Rochefort, one of 
Nimitz's quick-witted intelligence officers, 
suggested that a message be sent over the 
secure cable connecting Oahu and Midway, 
instructing the atoll's commander to trans- 
mit back to Pearl Harbor a plain-language 
radio message announcing that his new 
fresh-water distillation plant had broken 
down. 

Midway complied immediately, and Pearl 
Harbor radioed its equally fictitious reply 
that a bargeload of drinking water was on 
the way. The next day the spurious ex- 
change paid off. Oahu intercepted and 
broke a message from the Japanese radio 
station on Wake Island, which noted that 
"AF" was out of fresh water. In that electri- 
fying instant Yamamoto's cards fell from 
his hand face-up. 


Nimitz's bold strategy, growing out of sure 
instinct, now took form. Surmising that a 
strong carrier force would lead Yamamoto's 
invasion armada, he assembled all avail- 
able carriers to counter the Japanese chal- 
lenge. 

Shortly after launching the Doolittle 
Raiders, Halsey had veered off his easterly 
course and headed south toward the Coral 
Sea to help Fletcher block the Port Mores- 
by invasion. When it became clear that he 
would be too late for that carrier duel, he 
again turned toward Pearl Harbor. His ar- 
rival on May 26 gave Nimitz two carriers, 
the Enterprise and the Hornet. 

The next day Fletcher's crippled Yor£- 
town also steamed into Pearl Harbor, but 
naval constructors estimated that weeks 
would be required to repair the damage the 
Japanese bomb had inflicted. Nevertheless 
the resolute Nimitz desperately needed the 
Yorktown; he ordered her immediately re- 
paired for battle. 

Hardly had the Yorktown settled in her 
drydock when hundreds of yard workers 
descended on the stricken ship. Welders cut 
away twisted deck plating and bulkheads 
amid showers of sparks; electricians and 
shipfitters pulled out and replaced cables 
and water lines that had been torn asunder 
by the monstrous explosion; and machin- 
ists in shops ashore improvised essential 
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replacement parts. Тһе work went on with- 
out a pause as one weary shift of workers 
followed another. By the afternoon of May 
29, just two days after the Yorktown had 
steamed into Pearl Harbor, the yard work- 
ers achieved the impossible; Nimitz had his 
third carrier. 

Midway itself in effect would serve as a 
fourth, unsinkable flattop. 

Eight cruisers, fourteen destroyers, a 
large number of submarines, and several 
fleet tankers also were available to Nimitz. 
But he had no battleships on hand, and 
this fact gave the Japanese unchallenged 
superiority in surface firepower. 

Admiral Fletcher, in command of Task 
Force Seventeen, built around his recently 
reclaimed flagship Yorktown, was placed in 
overall command of the Midway force. 
Nimitz had expected that Halsey would con- 
tinue as commander of Task Force Sixteen, 
with the carriers Enterprise and Hornet, but 
at this critical hour illness forced the pep- 
pery admiral to enter the naval hospital at 
Pearl Harbor. Without hesitation, Nimitz se- 
lected Admiral Raymond A. Spruance as 
Halsey’s replacement, knowing him to be a 
leader of intrepid spirit, superior intellect, 
and sound judgment. 

Admiral Nimitz informed his comman- 
ders that naval intelligence expected the 
Japanese carrier force to attack Midway 
from the northwest. He directed Fletcher 
and Spruance to follow the principle of “cal- 
culated risk,” which left them free to face 
superior forces only if the risk offered op- 
portunity of doing greater harm to the 
enemy. 


On May 25 the first elements of the 
Aleutian Force sortied from Honshu’s Om- 
inato Harbor; on the twenty-sixth Nagumo 
led his Carrier Striking Force out of 
Hashirajima anchorage on the Inland Sea; 
the next day portions of the Midway Oc- 
cupation Force departed from the Mar- 
ianas; and finally on May 29 the Main 
Force left Hashirajima, “scattering pearl 
white waves before it” as Admiral Yama- 
moto’s yeoman recorded in the log. 


Nimitz was gambling most of his naval 
strength on a tactical assumption that con- 
ceivably might backfire with disastrous re- 
sults. If the American carriers were sighted 
first, Nagumo, ignoring Midway for the 
time being, would send all his aircraft from 
an estimated four or five carriers against 
Fletcher and Spruance. But the risk had to 
be taken, and Nimitz—trusting that long- 


legged patrol aircraft fanning out from 
Midway could locate the Japanese carriers 
before the enemy found his ships—chose to 
place his force on Nagumo’s left flank. The 
position of ambush he selected was called 
simply Point “Luck,” a spot on the ocean 
about 350 miles northeast of Midway. From 
there the two American admirals would 


strike at the Japanese carriers as soon as 
air patrols located them. 

Nimitz’s strategy indeed might have col- 
lapsed immediately had Yamamoto been 
more imaginative with his own. To ensure 
the detection of U.S. ships leaving Pearl 
Harbor on a westerly course, the Japanese 
admiral ordered a force of submarines to 
patrol on a north-south line between 
Hawaii and Midway. This would put them 
in a position to torpedo any enemy ships 
that crossed their bows, or at the least to 
report their presence to Nagumo. 

But because Yamamoto did not anticipate 
that Nimitz would take the offensive until 
learning that Midway had been attacked, 
the submarines, in rather leisurely fashion, 
took up their stations on June 3, which 
proved to be much too late. Spruance al- 
ready had crossed the patrol line on May 30, 
followed soon after by Fletcher. Thus, 


Bombers from the "Hornet" 
failed to locate the 
Japanese carriers, but 
planes from the 
"Yorktown," and then the 
"Enterprise" (above), 
arrived over the enemy fleet 
just as the carriers prepared 
to launch their own strike 
against the American fleet. 
Thrown into disarray by 
earlier attacks, the 
Japanese failed to detect 
the SBD "Dauntless" dive- 
bombers until they began 
their runs. And enemy 
fighters, previously drawn 
down to sea level by the 
torpedo-plane attacks, were 
unable to respond. The tide 
of battle was about to turn. 
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PAINTING BY R.G. SMITH; REPRODUCED COURTESY OF THE MCDONNELL DOUGLAS CORPORATION, THE U.S. NAVAL INSTI ТЕ, AND THE ARTIST 


R.G. Smith's painting depicts 
one of the most electrifying 
and pivotal events of World 
War ll in the Pacific: hit by 
missiles from American dive- 
bombers during the brief 
span of about six minutes, 
the pride of the Japanese 
Navy—the aircraft carriers 
"Kaga," "Akagi," and 
"Soryu"—erupt in flames 
and explosions. Crowded 
with fueled and armed 
planes awaiting takeoff, the 
ships soon became blazing 
pyres. Later in the day the 
task force’s remaining 
carrier, "Hiryu," met a 


similar fate. By the next 
morning all four warships 
lay on the bottom of the 
Pacific. 
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Before being sunk Бу 
American dive-bombers, 
the "Hiryu" launched 
successive strikes against 
the American carrier force. 
Two of her dive-bombers 
scored hits on the "York- 
town" (above). A second 
attack, this time by torpedo 
planes, left the carrier 
crippled from two torpedo 
hits. The "Yorktown" 
threatened to capsize, and 
her crew abandoned ship. 
Salvage parties reboarded 
her and were getting the 
upper hand when, on 

June 6, torpedoes from an 
enemy submarine dealt a 
fatal blow to the carrier and 
an accompanying destroyer. 
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Spruance reached Point “Luck” on June 1 
undetected, and Fletcher hove into view the 
following afternoon. For the next several 
days both task forces remained in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Point “Luck,” within visual 
signaling distance of each other, awaiting 
that single terse message that would tell 
them Japanese carriers had been sighted. 


Meanwhile Nagumo, having reached a 
position some nine hundred nautical miles 
northwest of Midway, swung his carriers to 
the right and settled them on a southeast- 
erly course leading directly to the atoll. Far 
to the south of him the troop ships of the 
Occupation Force slowly converged with 
his own; three hundred miles to the rear 
rode Yamamoto's Main Force. The Jap- 
anese commander in chief allowed this tac- 
tically dangerous gap between his forces 
because, like the imperious Xerxes at Sal- 
amis, he believed that the battle had to go 
his way. 


At dawn on June 3, news crackled through 
U.S. Navy receivers ashore and afloat that 
Japanese carrier planes had bombed the 
U.S. naval base at Dutch Harbor. The as- 
sault was no more than Nimitz had pre- 
dicted. His attention remained riveted on 
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Midway as he waited for the first contact 
report. It was not long in coming. 

At about nine o’clock on that morning, 
Ensign Jewell H. Reid, piloting one of 
Midway’s “Catalina” search planes some 
seven hundred miles west-southwest of the 
atoll, sighted a large force of eastbound 
ships. He had found not the Main Force as 
he reported, but the Occupation Force. 

Reid’s contact report galvanized Midway. 
Although no carriers had been noted in the 
message, a flight of nine Army B-17 “Flying 
Fortresses” took off from the atoll to inter- 


cept the approaching task force. In the af- 


ternoon they found the transports (which 
they misidentified as battleships and 
cruisers) and commenced a high-level at- 
tack that produced only disappointing “near 
misses.” Four torpedo-equipped Catalinas 
taking off from Midway much later deliv- 
ered only a benign moonlight blow to one 
tanker. So ended the first skirmishes of the 
battle, with no carriers sighted. 


Admiral Fletcher, evaluating Reid’s contact 
report, surmised that the Japanese ships, 
because they were so far south, were not 
part of the Carrier Striking Force. His esti- 
mate was correct; Nagumo, approaching 
Midway from the northwest as predicted, 
for some time had been concealed from 
Midway’s search planes by a blanket of 
low-lying clouds. 

By 4:30 A.M. on June 4, as the first flush 
of dawn bathed the eastern horizon, eleven 
Navy Catalina patrol planes from Midway 
fanned out into the western sky. At the 
same time Admiral Nagumo, still hidden in 
darkness some two hundred miles to the 
northwest, gave the order to launch planes 
for the scheduled strike against Midway. 
His four carriers turned into the wind; 
"Zero" fighters lifted gracefully and circled 
overhead; then “Val” dive-bombers and 
“Kate” horizontal bombers, each carrying a 
550-pound payload, took to the air. Before 
five o'clock, 108 Japanese aircraft were 
heading toward Midway. 

Almost at the same moment that Na- 
gumo launched his Midway strike, Fletcher 
sent out a flight of SBD “Dauntless” scout 
planes from the Yorktown to search for the 
enemy. They found nothing, but one of the 
patrols from Midway did make a sighting. 
At about 5:30 A.M. Lieutenants Howard 
Ady and William Chase of Catalina Flight 
58 spotted a ship’s wake far below them. 
Winging over to take a better look, they 
suddenly came within view of at least two 
Japanese aircraft carriers, their decks omi- 


nously empty. The fliers' message to Mid- 
way was terse: ENEMY CARRIERS. 

For a few minutes they could see nothing 
more as antiaircraft fire forced them to 
duck into a mass of broken clouds. Then, 
finding a rift in the cloud cover, the Navy 
fliers dove through and felt their hearts 
quicken as they sighted a large formation 
of aircraft heading southeastward toward 
the rising sun. А second contact report 
went out: FROM FLIGHT 58. MANY PLANES 
HEADING MIDWAY, BEARING 320 [DEGREES], 
DISTANCE 150 [MILES]. 

This warning was followed at 6:03 A.M. by 
a report from another Catalina: TWO CARRI- 
ERS AND BATTLESHIPS BEARING 320 [DE- 
GREES FROM MIDWAY], DISTANCE 180 [MILES], 
COURSE 135 [DEGREES], SPEED 25 [KNOTS]. 

The waiting had ended. 


Because Fletcher had to hold his course 
until after recovering his dawn search pa- 
trol, he ordered Spruance shortly after six 
o'clock to proceed southwesterly and attack 
the enemy carriers. He would follow in 
Spruance's wake as soon as possible. 

Wasting no time, Spruance put the Hor- 
net and Enterprise onto a twenty-five-knot 
intercept course with the Japanese task 
force, hoping to close to within striking dis- 
tance before enemy reconnaissance patrols 
found him out. Shortly after seven o'clock 
he began launching his strike force of fight- 
ers, dive-bombers, and torpedo planes. 
About 8:30 A.M. Fletcher commenced launch- 
ing his planes from the Yorktown. 


Midway's defenders did all that was hu- 
manly possible to prepare for the air attack 
as it rolled in. Every plane able to fly was 
ordered off the ground. A flight of thirteen 
U.S. Marine fighters (mostly obsolete F2A 
“Buffalos” and a few newer F4F *Wildcats") 
took off under the command of Major Floyd 
B. Parks and headed northwestward into 
the teeth of the incoming flight. Another 
group of thirteen led by Major Kirk 
Armistead followed. 

Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. Sweeney, 
already flying toward the transports with 
his B-17 bombers, now was diverted toward 
the recently discovered Japanese carriers. 
А flight of sixteen Marine Dauntless dive- 
bombers from Midway, led by Major Lofton 
R. Henderson, also was dispatched to strike 
the enemy fleet. This group was followed by 
eleven obsolete Marine SB2U “Vindicator” 
level-bombers under Major Benjamin W. 
Norris, and later by six Navy TBF 
“Avenger” torpedo planes and four torpedo- 


equipped Army B-26 *Marauders." By 6 A.M. 
all operable aircraft were airborne. 


The Marine fighters under Parks con- 
verged on the Japanese flight when it was 
still twenty minutes from Midway. The 
sluggish aircraft were no match for the 
highly maneuverable Zero fighters; wings 


came off under withering fire and doomed 
aircraft spiraled crazily to the sea, trailing 
black smoke. The second Marine attack, 
under Major Armistead, met the Japanese 
only a few miles from the atoll, and the 
slaughter was even swifter. Diving Zeros 
ripped apart the Marine fighters, which fell 
in flames within sight of the gun crews on 
the islets. Of the twenty-six Marine planes 
that engaged the attacking flight, only ten 
returned. 

At 6:30 A.M. the Japanese air armada, 
consisting of seventy-two bombers and 
thirty-six fighters under the command of 
Lieutenant Joichi Tomonaga, roared over 
Midway. The defenders' three-inch antiair- 
craft batteries opened fire, flushing the is- 
land's sea birds into nervous flight. Bombs 
began to fall along the north shore. One 
burst inside a seaplane hangar; another ig- 

Continued on page 64 


With his Carrier Striking 
Force wiped out, Admiral 
Isoroku Yamamoto was 
forced to cancel the 
Midway operation. The 
Imperial Navy never would 
recover from its loss of four 
carriers, more than two 
hundred aircraft, and many 
of its best pilots; the 
balance of power and 
inertia in the Pacific now 
shifted to favor the Ameri- 
cans. Yamamoto was dealt 
a final humiliation during 
withdrawal when the heavy 
cruisers "Mikuma" and 
"Mogami" collided. U.S. 
bombers later reduced the 
"Mikuma" to a smouldering 
and sinking hulk (above). 
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SIDELIGHTS ON HISTORY 


Years after war's end, a dark episode in the Midway battle came 
to light when captured documents revealed that downed American 
fliers had been pulled from the sea by the enemy—only to be 
murdered by their captors after interrogation. 


Missing at Midwav 


Ithough American fliers tak- 

ing part in the Battle of 

Midway won a decisive vic- 

tory, their triumph was 
achieved at great cost. Of the fifty-one 
planes launched from Midway itself 
early in the action, eighteen failed to 
return, and none inflicted any damage 
on the enemy. Even more devastating, 
of forty-one torpedo planes launched 
from the three American aircraft car- 
riers, thirty-seven crashed into the 
веа, and none scored hits on Japanese 
warships. Carrier-based fighters and 
the dive-bombers that sank four enemy 
carriers and a cruiser also sustained 
heavy casualties; American combat 
losses in this great battle totaled more 
than eighty aircraft. 

Many of the planes crashed in the 
midst of the Japanese fleet; from that 
vantage point one pilot, Ensign 
George Gay—the only survivor of Tor- 
pedo Squadron Eight—witnessed the 
destruction of the enemy carriers. 
After thirty hours in the water, Gay 
was rescued by an American patrol 
plane [see pages 36-39]. 

Other U.S. planes managed to leave 
the vicinity of the fighting before going 
down, and their crews lived or died far 
away from the scene of battle. One 
pilot and crewman were rescued from 
their life raft an incredible seventeen 
days later. Quite a few others man- 


by V. Dennis Wrynn 


aged to return to the vicinity of the 
U.S. fleet before ditching, where they 
were more easily picked up. 

Very little is known about the great 
majority of U.S. pilots and crewmen 
who did not return to the fleet or to 
Midway. Scores of fliers vanished dur- 
ing and after the battle. For years af- 
terward American commanders pre- 
sumed that all had been killed in 
combat or while crash-landing, or had 
subsequently died in the water from 
wounds or exposure. 


In May 1947, almost two years after 
Japanese leaders surrendered on the 
deck of the USS Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay, the ONI Review, a classified U.S. 
Navy intelligence journal, published a 
translation of Admiral Chuichi Na- 
gumo's official action report on the 
Midway battle. The startling revela- 
tion that at least three American air- 
men had been captured and interro- 
gated on board Japanese ships during 
the action came to light in the docu- 
ment. This led to an investigation by 
the office of the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Powers in Japan concerning the 
fate of these Americans and the de- 
tails of their shipboard imprisonment. 

The Japanese records and postwar 
interviews revealed that one of the 
American captives was Ensign Wesley 
Osmus, a twenty-three-year-old pilot 


from Chicago who had been assigned 
to the Yorktown's Torpedo Squadron 
Three (VT-3) shortly before the ship 
sortied from Pearl Harbor on May 30. 
On the morning of June 4 Osmus pi- 
loted a TBD *Devastator" in the first 
element of Lieutenant Commander 
Lance E. Massey's squadron when it 
attacked the Japanese carriers Akagi 
and Hiryu. Flying on the mission with 
Osmus was his gunner-radioman, 
Benjamin Dodson, Jr, of Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Six accompanying F4F “Wildcats” 
attempted to provide air cover for 
Masseys squadron during its low- 
level approach to the enemy fleet, but 
the American fighters were badly out- 
numbered by Japanese “Zeros” pro- 
tecting the carriers, and the slow- 
moving torpedo planes were easy prey 
for the enemy. Ten of the twelve Dev- 
astators in VT-3—including those pi- 
loted by Massey and Osmus—were 
shot down. 

Osmus somehow survived the crash 
of his aircraft; Dodson, killed or 
wounded during the air battle or 
crash, apparently went down with the 
plane. 

The Japanese fleet soon sailed north 
from the scene of this initial engage- 
ment, but one destroyer, the Arashi, 
temporarily remained in the area to 
track an American submarine that 
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had fired torpedoes at the ships. When 
the Arashi resumed her northward 
course to catch up with the rest of the 
fleet, her lookouts spotted Osmus 
swimming in the ocean.* The Jap- 
anese lowered a boat and picked up 
the U.S. flier, who was brought to the 
bridge for interrogation. 

Only one officer aboard the Arashi, 
Lieutenant Kiyosumi Tanikawa, spoke 
any English, and his skills were so 
limited that he had to write out his 
questions for Osmus. According to 
postwar testimony, Tanikawa men- 
aced the young American with a 
sword while interrogating him. Jap- 
anese records show that Osmus pro- 
vided at least some answers to his in- 
terrogator’s questions—including the 
names of the American aircraft carri- 
ers taking part in the battle, and the 
approximate number of cruisers and 
destroyers accompanying them. 

As a prisoner in the midst of a 
pitched battle, Osmus obviously was 
under great duress. As the Arashi 
closed with the main force, where 
three carriers now were engulfed in 
fires from dive-bomber attacks, the 
flier may have concluded that the 


*Tronically, as the Arashi sped to catch up 
with the Japanese fleet her wake was 
sighted by American fliers, enabling U.S. 
dive-bomber pilots to locate and sink three 
of the carriers. 


Japanese were no longer in a position 
to retaliate against the U.S. fleet and 
that by cooperating he might save his 
own life. His captors may even have 
made such a promise. 

Such was not to be. After several 
hours' confinement in a cabin aboard 
the Arashi, the young pilot was taken 
in the early evening to the stern of the 
ship, where a senior petty officer 
named Kohachi Kondo attempted to 
execute him with a fire axe. Badly 
wounded and in mortal pain, Osmus 
clung to the ship's railing for some 
time before falling into the ocean, 
which sealed his fate. 

Many of the principals in this mur- 
der themselves were killed as the war 
progressed; the Arashi sank in battle 
in August 1943. Of her survivors— 
more than thirty, including Tanikawa, 
were questioned in 1947-48 about the 
incident—none was ever brought to 
trial as a war criminal. 


Although the high-flying dive-bomb- 
ers that followed the torpedo planes 
into action against the Japanese carri- 
ers did not encounter resistance as 
they began their attacks, enemy 
planes and antiaircraft fire hit them 
hard at lower altitudes. The thirty- 
three SBD “Dauntlesses” from the 
Enterprise successfully bombed three 

Continued on page 62 
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The United States scored a decisive 
victory in the Batile of Midway, but 
the cost in pilots and aircraft was 
heavy. Many of the U.S. planes in the 
action—including these TBD 
"Devastator" torpedo planes 
preparing to launch from the aircraft 
carrier "Enterprise"—had become 
obsolete by 1942 and were easily 
shot down by enemy fighters. (Of the 
forty-one Devastators sent into battle 
from the three U.S. carriers, only four 
returned.) Many American aviators 
were downed in the midst of the 
Japanese fleet while attempting dive- 
bombing or torpedo attacks. Most 
probably died in the crashes of their 
aircraft, but one pilot survived to be 
rescued the next day by an American 
patrol plane—and, as was learned 
years after the war, three other fliers 
were picked up by Japanese 
warships, only to die subsequently at 
the hands of their captors. 
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Of the thirty aviators from 
the USS Horner's Torpedo 
Squadron Eight that 
participated in the decisive 
June 4, 1942 naval battle 
near Midway, only one 
pilot, Ensign George Gay 
(above), survived. 
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EYEWITNESSES TO HISTORY 


“If There is Only One 
Plane Left...” 


n the morning of April 18, 1942, 
sixteen B-25 Mitchell bombers 
flown by volunteer Army Air 
Corps crews took off in driving 
wind and rain from the deck of the aircraft 
carrier USS Hornet. Their destination— 
Tokyo and other Japanese cities, six hun- 
dred hundred miles due west. Watching the 
Doolittle Raiders embark on their historic 
mission was a band of young men destined 
soon to make their own courageous launch 
from the Hornet in a naval action precipi- 
tated by this raid. The events leading to 
the Battle of Midway and the story of Tor- 
pedo Squadron Eight (VT-8) had begun. 


Twenty-five-year-old Ensign George Gay ; 
of Houston stood on the pitching deck with | 


his squadron mates, elated by the raiders' 
successful takeoff and envious of their goal. 
This was the closest to battle he had been 
yet and he felt privileged to participate in 
such a historic moment. 

The pilots and crewmen of VT-8 had been 
training intensively ever since their unit 
was formed in September 1941. Repre- 
senting the four corners of America, they 
came from backgrounds that ranged from 
farming and forestry to banking. Gay, who 
joined the squadron in November, had 
studied mechanical engineering at Texas 
A & M for two years. 

The men called Lieutenant Commander 
John C. Waldron, their one-eighth Native 
American commander, the “Old Man” and 
joked that he was a tribal chief born with a 
six-shooter in each hand. Waldron was a 
hard taskmaster who cared about his men. 
A U.S. Naval Academy graduate and career 
officer, Waldron had inherited this group of 
reserve ensigns straight out of pilot train- 
ing. Determined to produce disciplined avi- 
ators capable of carrying torpedoes to their 
targets and getting back alive, he had 
drilled his pilots mercilessly in flying their 
single-engine Douglas TBD “Devastators” 


in takeoffs and landings, low-altitude fly- 
ing, bombing and torpedo-launching tech- 
niques, and navigation and tactics. 

“He trained us to know everything we 
had to know,” recalls Gay fifty years later. 
“That’s tough to do in such a short time 
with brand-new ensigns like me. He 
seemed to have the feeling that if we were 
well enough trained, we could overcome 
problems by thinking them through.” 

Waldron’s intense regimen for his men 
proved justified. On March 7, 1942, only six 
months after the squadron was organized, 
most of its pilots and planes deployed from 
Norfolk, Virginia aboard the Hornet, en 
route to the Pacific. Gay made his first car- 
rier landing on the way to Panama—after 


‘ flying antisubmarine patrol around the ac- 


companying convoy. 


On the evening of June 3, 1942, an 
American task force that included the car- 
riers Hornet, Yorktown, and Enterprise lay 
in ambush about 350 miles northeast of 
Midway Atoll, waiting to strike a larger 
and more powerful Japanese carrier force 
that American intelligence believed would 
attack the island outpost the next morning. 
Aboard the Hornet, Waldron and other 
squadron commanders made final prepara- 
tions for the planned morning strike. The 
carrier’s attack force would include the fif- 
teen TBD Devastators of VT-8 and thirty- 
seven SBD “Dauntlesses” from the ship’s 
two dive-bombing squadrons. To escort these 
planes the air group had available only ten 
F4F “Wildcats.” Based on their experience in 
the Coral Sea battle several weeks earlier, 
senior officers decided that all ten of the 
fighters should be used to protect the high- 
flying  dive-bombers. Waldron’s torpedo 
squadron would have no protective cover. 
Waldron told the Hornet’s captain, Marc 
A. Mitscher, that he would press against all 
obstacles, but that he did not expect his 
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by Laurie Dick 


On the eve of the Midway battle, realizing that his flight crews 
and their obsolete bombers faced desperate odds, torpedo 
squadron commander John Waldron exhorted the pilots to 
persevere in their attack, if worst came to worst, to the last man. 
That “last man” was Ensign George Gay. 


squadron had any chance of getting back to 
the carrier. 

"The TBD was outmoded by several 
years,” notes Gay. “Certainly not anything to 
fight World War II in. A three-person plane 
designed to carry a pilot, bombardier, and 
radioman, it carried a two-thousand-pound 
torpedo that slowed the plane's speed. The 
plane didn't have any range and no power. 
The rear gunner had two little thirty-caliber 
machine guns. It wasn't World War II equip- 
ment, but it was all we had. The airplane 
was in good mechanical condition; it just 
wasn’t fighting the right war.” 

In the squadron's ready room, Waldron 
passed out a mimeographed notice. *Just a 
word to let you know I feel we are all ready," 
it read. ^We have had a very short time to 
train, and we have worked under the most 
severe difficulties. But we have truly done 
the best humanly possible. . . . My greatest 
hope is that we encounter a favorable tacti- 
cal situation, but if we don't and worst 
comes to worst, I want each of us to do his 
utmost to destroy our enemies. If there is 
only one plane left to make final run-in, I 
want that man to go in and get a hit... ." 

Before turning in, Waldron wrote his wife 
that the squadron's morale was excellent. He 
spoke of his love for his family but also of his 
determination to lead the fight. Acknow- 
ledging that the squadron needed a break fly- 
ing torpedoes, he believed that he had the ex- 
perience and “enough Sioux" to pull it off. 

The other fliers also wrote letters—to 
wives, admonishing them to marry again if 
they should be killed; and to mothers to re- 
mind them they would meet again some- 
day. They quietly passed the remainder of 
the evening reading, playing cards, and lis- 
tening to music. 


At 1:30 A.M. [Midway time] on June 4 the 
men of VT-8 again gathered in their ready 
room. When dawn came and the air group 


still hadn't received word to launch its air- 
craft, Waldron pressed Captain Mitscher to 
allow his pilots to take off. He felt he could lo- 
cate the Japanese carriers, but Mitscher 
wanted definite information on the enemy 
force before initiating any strike. Restless, 
the fliers just were finishing breakfast when 
flight quarters finally sounded. Word had 
been received that Midway was under attack. 

Shortly after 7 A.M. the air group's fight- 
ers and dive-bombers began their takeoffs. 
Then the fifteen Devastators, each manned 
by a pilot and gunner [the bombardier did 
not fly on torpedo missions] followed. For 
most of the squadron's pilots, this was the 
first time they had taken off with a torpedo 
from a carrier. 

Forming into two sections, Torpedo 
Squadron Eight headed west-southwest at 
a fuel-conserving one-hundred knots. Gay, 
as navigation officer, flew at the rear of the 
second section, carefully monitoring his 
commander's navigation. 

Before taking off, Waldron had told Gay 
that the other squadrons all would be head- 
ing in the wrong direction. “That old Indian 
knew what he was doing," Gay recalls. “Тһе 
air group commander, ship's captain, and 
everybody else thought that with the inva- 
sion so close, the enemy carriers would go 
on down to Midway. But Waldron was con- 
vinced that the carriers weren't going to 
converge on Midway on the first day of the 
battle. He said that (they're going to stand 
off and pound that place for awhile, find 
out what's going on before they invade.’ 

“He told us that ‘we’re not going to follow 
the rest. He headed north of the assigned 
course as if he had a string attached to the 
enemy. We could almost look at the back of 
Waldron's head and know what he was 
thinking." 

After flying for about an hour, Waldron 
radioed that “а fighter's on our tail." Gay 
saw the Japanese scout plane pass them at 
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During the few months he 
had to train his men, 
Torpedo Squadron Eight's 
hard-driving commander 
John C. Waldron (above) 
did everything he could to 
prepare them for the 
challenges of combat. 
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Flying without fighter 
protection and reaching the 
enemy carrier force ahead 
of the U.S. fleet's dive- 
bomber squadrons, most 
of the slow-moving 
“Devastators” of Torpedo 
Squadron Eight were torn 
to pieces by fighter planes 
long before they could 
begin their torpedo runs. In 
R.G. Smith’s painting 
above, the last surviving 
torpedo-bomber, piloted by 
Ensign George Gay, 
approaches one of four 
Japanese carriers through 
a hail of antiaircraft fire. 
Gay, too, was shot down 
after completing his attack. 
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a thousand feet; surely the enemy pilot 
would report the approach of U.S. planes. 

As the squadron neared Waldron's esti- 
mated position for the enemy force, he or- 
dered his first section into a scouting line. 
Then, directly ahead, two columns of smoke 
appeared on the horizon. As the planes drew 
closer, Gay recognized the aircraft carrier 
Soryu, then the Kaga and Akagi. Another 
carrier maneuvered in the distance, and 
Screening ships were visible as far as the eye 
could see. Waldron had succeeded in leading 
his pilots straight to their targets. 


Torpedo Squadron Eight had been the last 
to take off from the Hornet, but as a result 
of Waldron's prescience its planes unex- 
pectedly became the first from the Amer- 
ican fleet to find the Japanese carriers. 
Now, instead of following the dive-bombers 
in or participating in a coordinated attack, 
the slow-moving torpedo-bombers would 
have to make their runs alone—and bear 
the full brunt of the enemy's combat air pa- 


trol and antiaircraft fire. “We will go in,” 
Waldron radioed to his pilots. *We won't 
turn back." 

Still miles from the enemy ships, the 
Devastators now thundered along in close 
formation just above the waves at their top 
(but still agonizingly slow) speed of 180 
knots. A swarm of at least thirty "Zero" fight- 
ers dove down at Waldron's planes, attacking 
them from all angles. Black bursts of antiair- 
craft fire began to smudge the pristine air. 

Even before they neared the screening 
ships, Devastators began falling out of the 
sky around Gay, with at least one exploding 
in the air and others spinning crazily into 
the sea. Waldron's plane was among the 
first to go. Gay saw the squadron leader 
stand up in an attempt to escape the flames 
filling his cockpit. Then the plane hit the 
water, “like running into a concrete wall." 

"The sight reminded me of a speedboat ride 
І once had in Detroit," says Gay, “when I tos- 
sed orange peels into the water and watched 
them abruptly disappear behind me." 


"IF THERE IS ONLY ONE PLANE LEFT . .  ВҮ R.G. SMITH (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL) 


Machine-gun bullets from the pursuing 
enemy fighters raked the back of Gay's 
armor-plated seat and whizzed over his 
shoulder into the instrument panel and 
through the windshield. “There was a lot of 
noise," he recalls. *No one knows what noise 
is until you get into a battle like that." 

As Gay's plane continued to absorb ma- 
chine-gun and cannon fire, his gunner, Bob 
Huntington, cried “They got me!” over the 
intercom. Glancing back, the pilot saw his 
crewman slumped over, unconscious or 
dead. Then a bullet slammed into Gay's left 
arm. “I had a flak jacket on and the bullet 
knocked the armor plate in it around. 
Using my right hand, I felt a lump under 
the skin of my arm, worked out the slug, 
and stuck it between my teeth for a sou- 
venir. Because my straps and life vest were 
in the way, I couldn't put it into any of my 
pockets." 

Gay dodged some of the Zeros' fire by 
sideslipping his aircraft; by pulling up he 
also managed to hit one or two of the 


enemy planes with his own forward-firing 
.30-caliber machine gun. 

Within minutes only three Devastators re- 
mained. Gay and his two comrades, now fly- 
ing through a storm of antiaircraft fire, bore 
in toward a carrier. Then both of the other 
planes were hit and crashed into the sea. 
Gay had become the “last man” Waldron 
prophetically referred to the night before. 

As the turning carrier exposed its port 
side to him, Gay pulled back on the throttle 
to slow the Devastator to its eighty-knot 
torpedo-launching speed. Just then shrap- 
nel smashed into his left hand, injuring it 
painfully. 

Gay finally closed to within a thousand 
yards of his target. He pressed the electrical 
torpedo release button—but nothing hap- 
pened. Then, bracing the control stick be- 
tween his knees, the flier maintained some 
control with his injured left hand and 
reached across the cockpit with his other 
one to pull the mechanical release. As the 

Continued on page 63 
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“My greatest 
hope is that 
we encounter 
a favorable 
tactical 
situation, but 
if... there 
is only one 
plane left to 
make final 
run-in, | want 
that man to 
go in and get 
a hit.” 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


More than a century after first opening its gates, this New York 
learning center, conference grounds, and lakeside retreat 
continues to provide a tranquil setting for the pursuit of culture 


and knowledge. 


Chautaugua: 
Yesterdav an 


tep through the gates of the 

118-year-old Chautauqua In- 

stitution in southwestern 

New York State and enter 
nineteenth-century America. The 750- 
acre lakeside retreat with quaint 
white and pastel gingerbread cottages, 
carefully tended cobblestone walk- 
ways, giant shade trees, and dignified 
quiet seems tranquilly Victorian— 
frozen in time, a place with few mod- 
ern trappings, where car use is lim- 
ited and televisions, portable radios, 
and neon signs are unwelcome. 

Here, in an 1874 “forest primeval” 
the dreams of two visionaries took 
form and within a few years revolu- 
tionized American adult education— 
both religious and secular. They cal- 
led that dream “Chautauqua.” 

Much smaller than its close neigh- 
bor Lake Erie, the thirteen-thousand- 
acre Chautauqua Lake nestled in 
these rolling hills is about eighteen 
miles long and a mere quarter-mile 
wide at its narrowest point, giving 
rise to the legend that “Chautauqua” 
derived from a Native American word 
meaning a bag tied in the middle or 
two moccasins tied together. Others 
believe that a tribe called the Cha- 
takas emigrated from North Carolina 


j Today 


by Cathleen Schurr 


and named the lake after themselves. 

While the origin of the name may 
never be known, the institution that 
sprang up on the shores of that lake 
began as a two-week experimental as- 
sembly to train Sunday school teach- 
ers. Under the official blessing of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, it met 
early in August 1874 at the present 
site, then known as Fair Point, where 
the shore jutted out into the lake. 

Chautauqua Institution was the 
brainchild of two long-bearded gentle- 
men—the Rev. John Heyl Vincent 
[pictured above right] and Lewis Mil- 
ler [above left]. Vincent, secretary of 
the Methodist Sunday School Union, 
was well known through his Sunday 
school publications and had cooper- 
ated with other church leaders to de- 
velop a national series of interde- 
nominational Sunday school lessons. 
Miller—a prosperous inventor, busi- 
nessman, manufacturer, and promi- 
nent Methodist layman in Akron, 
Ohio—had established a model Sun- 
day school that rapidly gained wide 
acclaim. 

In those days, when universal edu- 
cation was still the exception, Sunday 
schools were important educational 
centers. Concerned by the lack of 


training accorded these critical teach- 
ers, Vincent and Miller founded Chau- 
tauqua in the hopes of establishing an 
intense summer course of study simi- 
lar to other training programs, known 
as "Normal courses," then available to 
public school teachers. 

Despite their grounding in Meth- 
odism, both founders wanted an inter- 
denominational assembly, and the 
various leading Protestant denomina- 
tions were represented in the first 
session among both students and 
teachers, who came from twenty-five 
states and four foreign countries. 


The first Chautauqua was largely a 
tent colony with a few rough wooden 
cottages circling the open-air meeting 
ground in an area now known as 
Miller Park. A small roofed platform 
faced rows of backless wooden benches 
seating some two thousand partici- 
pants under the trees. Vincent's tents 
and general offices stood behind the 
platform. (Today a commemorative 
ment plaque covers an ancient chest- 
nut stump in the original meeting 
grounds, marking the location of the 
first speaker's stand.) 

The primitive tent living offered 
only curtained sleeping units among 
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families, causing some embarrass- 
ment. Excepting those who cooked for 
themselves, meals were served at the 
*dining hall" an equally primitive 
building of rough wooden boards with 
a leaking roof and backless benches. 
When it rained, according to an early 
source, ^D.D.'s, L.L.D.’s, professors, 
and plain people held up umbrellas 
with one hand and tried to cut tough 
steaks with the other." 

When the rain fell too heavily on 
the open auditorium area, a large tent 
up the hill, called the “Tabernacle,” 
accommodated audiences. 

One unusual, prominent feature 
(still a focal point of contemporary 
Chautauqua tours) that Miller and 
Vincent introduced at the first As- 
sembly was a 120-foot-square relief 
scale model of Palestine built to help 
teachers make the Holy Land come 
alive to students. With its humps and 
hillocks, Sea of Galilee, River Jordan, 
and Dead Sea, through the years the 
model offered endless fascination for 
children, many of whom wreaked ha- 
voc with the geography, sometimes 
carting off identifying signs and plas- 
ter city models. 


The first Assembly set the tone for 


years to come, with daily devotion, a 
total of six sermons, twenty-two lec- 
tures on the theory and practice of 
Sunday school work, and seven on 
such topics as Biblical history and ge- 
ography. Teachers and church officials 
received instruction on the prepara- 
tion of lectures, administrative proce- 
dures, and teaching methods. 

From the beginning, the founders 
insisted on maintaining control over 
the “platform” so as to exclude a 
camp-meeting and revivalist atmo- 
sphere. Some evangelists quit the 
Assembly when they learned that 
they would not be allowed to form 
their own meetings and that a call to 
sinners to repent was not to be part of 
the program. 

Nevertheless, strict Protestant 
“moral” doctrines underlay the As- 
sembly. The Sabbath was rigidly ob- 
served; with gates closed from mid- 
night Saturday until Monday morn- 
ing, much to the pique of Chautauqua 
Lake boat captains, rendered unable 
to deliver many would-be attendees 
during the otherwise profitable week- 
end. Liquor of any sort was prohibited, 
as were card-playing and dancing. 

Many women who had led vigorous 
anti-liquor campaigns in their home 


In 1874 the Rev. John Heyl Vincent 
(opposite page, right) and Methodist 
layman Lewis Miller (opposite, left) 
founded a cultural and educational 
institution in an idyllic woodland 
setting overlooking southwestern New 
York's Chautauqua Lake for the 
purpose of training Sunday school 
teachers. Today the greatly expanded 
learning center, conference grounds, 
and lakeside retreat bearing the 
lake's name continues its founders' 
tradition of encouraging self- 
improvement through education. 
During the Chautauqua Assembly's 
early years, steamboats provided the 
major means of access to the grounds 
(above). 
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states attended Chautauqua in 1874, 
meeting and sending out a formal call 
to their sisters to gather in Cleveland 
the following November. In that city 
they organized the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union. Frances Willard, 
also a nationally known advocate of 
woman sufferage, led the Union for 
many years. Willard appeared fre- 
quently on the platform at Chau- 
tauqua, the first woman to obtain full 
platform status there. Confided Vin- 
cent, “I do not care for women speak- 
ers generally. . . . You are one of my 
magnificent exceptions." 

Through the years, the anti-liquor 
injunction spawned legendary at- 
tempts at circumvention, including 
one by a person who marked his 
steamboat consignment “Hymn books 
—handle with care.” But one of the 
“hymnals” broke and leaked out on 
the dock planking. (Today, alcoholic 
beverages are permitted in one’s 
home or hotel room, but they can be 
purchased only outside the gates.) 

For recreation the Assembly fea- 
tured “Chalk Talks” by the popular 
and talented Civil War artist, Frank 
Beard, noted for his association with 
Sunday schools and lyceums. Music 
and singing emanated from an off- 
shore boat; fireworks, nature walks, 


swimming, boating, fishing, and even- 
tually tennis also provided visitors 
pleasant diversion. 


About two hundred participants end- 
ed the first Assembly by laboring as 
long as five hours over a fifty-question 
test on the Bible and teaching meth- 
ods. After the papers were graded, 145 
students received diplomas. 

From its first days, Chautauqua 
charged an entry fee, designed to sub- 
stitute for frequent collections at lec- 
tures and other events. Despite good 
attendance, the first Assembly met 
financial disappointment, ending in 
the red. Miller himself made up the 
deficit. Within a few years Chautau- 
qua stabilized financially, though it 
has continued to require fund-raising 
campaigns and specialgifts to keep it 
going through the years. 

After the first year, Vincent’s shrewd 
business sense told him his Assembly 
needed a big drawing card to attract 
national attention. He found it in the 
person of his friend and former П- 
linois parishioner, President Ulysses 
S. Grant, the first of nine U.S. presi- 
dents who at some time in their ca- 
reers appeared at Chautauqua. 

Grant arrived in August 1875 on 
the Josie Bell, followed by a flotilla of 


gaily decorated lake steamers, and 
greeted by a cheering crowd that one 
enthusiastic reporter estimated at 
thirty thousand. Miller’s own tent at 
the northwest corner of the park was 
quickly replaced by a cottage with a 
tent annex for the chief executive. 
(Now a national historic landmark, 
the Miller cottage later housed Mil- 
ler’s daughter Mina and her husband, 
Thomas A. Edison.) 

In 1876, during the Assembly’s 
third year, the colony’s newspaper, the 
Chautauqua Assembly Daily Herald 
made its first appearance. It became 
the Chautauquan Daily early in the 
twentieth century, and still continues 
publication each day during the sum- 
mer sessions, making it one of the old- 
est continuously published summer 
newspapers in the world, according to 
one of its editors. Carrying news of 
Chautauqua programs plus firsthand 
accounts by national and world lead- 
ers, the paper provides invaluable vis- 
itor information and has long served 
as a training ground for future writ- 
ers, among them Ida Tarbell, one of 
several famous authors who began 
their training at Chautauqua. 

Fair Point acquired its own post of- 
fice in 1877, and very soon changed its 
name to Chautauqua. “Chautauqua 
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Institution" became the official name 
of the original Assembly in a new 
1902 charter. 

During its first decade Chautauqua 
grew steadily, acquiring land, expand- 
ing its programs, and gradually ex- 
tending its summer sessions until be- 
fore the turn of the century it reached 
its current season of sixty days. 


One of the key programs that helped 
Chautauqua grow and earn world- 
wide recognition as well as promi- 
nence in the history of education was 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle (CLSC), established in 
1878. At a time when mass education 
was not yet a commonly held precept, 
Chautauqua pioneered in its commit- 
ment to extend learning to all. While 
the Institution initially focused on re- 
ligion, Vincent and his associates soon 
turned to the broader goal of general- 
culture and self-improvement in the 
formation of the CLSC, described as 
one of the nation's first correspon- 
dence schools. 

The innovative CLSC made it pos- 
sible for people to study history, sci- 
ence, art, and literature in their 
homes, meeting in local groups to dis- 
cuss their studies, and providing 
them after four years with a "college 


outlook." New curricula added in 1879 
included several foreign languages, 
ancient classics, and music theory. 
(The music school began formally in 
1889, gradually gaining national 
recognition.) Annual tuition in the be- 
ginning was fifty cents, plus eight dol- 
lars for twelve books. 

A majority of CLSC students dur- 
ing the early years were young 
women. Although there are stories of 
night watchmen, railroad conductors, 
and riverboat captains poring over- 
their CLSC textbooks, the course ap- 
pealed mainly to upper- and middle- 
class Protestants, including faculty 
members and college graduates. One 
farmer's wife wrote that it would take 
her more than the allotted four years 
to finish the course; she could read 
while driving the horse, but she could 
not write. 

For the estimated eighty thousand 
students who enrolled in CLSC read- 
ing courses during its first decade, the 
Chautauquan—the assembly's early 
magazine—was required reading. By 
1889 its circulation had grown to sixty 
thousand. 

The Young Men's and Young 
Women's Christian Associations 
(YMCA and YWCA) often sponsored 
the various local CLSC study groups, 
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A pioneer in adult educational 
programs, Chautauqua offered 
summer sessions and correspondence 
programs fo tens of thousands of 
Americans on subjects ranging from 
ancient classics and theology to music 
theory and science. In 1901 it 
introduced the Library School 
(opposite), developed under Melvil 
Dewey of Dewey Decimal System 
fame. The gentleman at far right is 
reputed to be Dewey himself. On the 
Institution's annual Recognition Day, 
a formal procession of banner- 
bearing Chautauqua-course graduates 
from near and far, led by dozens of 
flower girls, wound through the 
grounds on its way to ceremonies 
where renowned speakers delivered 
the commencement address. The Class 
of 1918, above, is appropriately 
sober-minded as it approaches the 
venerable Hall of Philosophy. 
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Inside Chautauqua's imposing 
six-thousand-seat open-air 
Amphitheater, visitors enjoyed 
lectures, concerts (often featuring the 
Institution's own opera company and 
symphony orchestra as well as 
popular entertainers such as John 
Philip Sousa), ballet performances, 
and interdenominational devotional 
programs. Speaking before this 
packed house is famed orator William 
Jennings Bryan, who became a 
regular on the circuit Chautauquas 
that traveled throughout the Midwest 
well into this century. 


which met in public libraries and local 
church rooms. Each group remained 
individualistic, one electing to study 
primarily astronomy, another chem- 
istry, while a Cincinnati group speak- 
ing little English called itself the 
German Literary Society. Most, how- 
ever, followed the planned program. 

Estimates of CLSC enrollment vary 
widely because of yearly fluctuation; 
Vincent in 1891 reported that 180,000 
students had enrolled that year but 
that only about twelve percent com- 
pleted the full course. At the time of 
the CLSC centennial in 1978 an esti- 
mated twelve thousand to thirteen 
thousand local groups had been 
formed; twenty-one circles traced 
their history to the 1880s and '90s. 

"The CLSC prepared the way for 
the University Extension movement 
in America, claims one historian, 
"with Chautauqua itself taking a 
leading part." 

Courses for public school teachers 
began in 1879, eventually placing 
emphasis on cultural studies, music, 
arts, and crafts. In 1901 a school of 
Library Science opened under the 
guidance of Melvil Dewey, New York's 
state librarian and developer of the 
Dewey Decimal indexing system. 

Chautauqua offered those who 
completed the CLSC course a diploma 
(graduates paid twenty-five cents for 


a paper certificate, seventy-five cents 
for parchment) that they could receive 
at their independent Chautauqua if 
they could not travel to New York for 
the ceremony, first called Commence- 
ment Day and later Recognition Day. 
Thomas Edison numbered among the 
illustrious graduates who so partici- 
pated. 

Led by sixty flower girls strewing 
petals left and right, a formal proces- 
sion wound through the streets fol- 
lowing its duly designated hand- 
crafted banner bearing the class year 
and motto. A renowned speaker deliv- 
ered each formal Recognition Day ad- 
dress—among them Edward Everett 
Hale in 1885, Jane Addams in 1915, 
and Margaret Mead in 1978. 

Partly in response to Chautauqua’s 
innovative adult education programs 
such as CLSC and as a continuing 
outgrowth of the lyceum movement of 
the 1820s, “daughter” chautauquas 
sprang up around the country within 
a few years after the Chautauqua 
Institution was founded, many revolv- 
ing around local CLSC groups. In ad- 
dition to the local fixed institutions, 
traveling “circuit shows,” also known 
as tent chautauquas, began about . 
1904, first to service the independent 
chautauquas and then to offer a chau- 
tauqua week to communities that oth- 

Continued on page 70 
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Тһе Most American Thing 
in America 


s word of the New 
York Assembly's suc- 
cess spread across an 


education-hungry nation, hun- 
dreds of independent chau- 
tauquas modeled after the 
“mother” institution ap- 
peared in other parts of the 
country. Local communities 
formed these “daughter” 
chautauquas often where 
Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle (CLSC) pro- 
grams existed, becoming a 
strong tie between “mother” 
and “daughter.” Even CLSC 
graduations were held at the 
independents, some of which 
dubbed themselves “perma- 
nent” because they met an- 
nually at the same location 
in accommodations built for that purpose. 

By 1904, at least 150 independents dotted the nation 
from border to border. A half-dozen of these, including 
one founded in Lakeside, Ohio in 1877, still function 
today. 

The independents had a precursor in the American 
lyceum movement, founded in 1826 by Massachusetts 
visionary Josiah Holbrook. At a time when few received 
more than an elementary education, lyceums marked 
the beginning of the nineteenth-century drive for self- 
improvement. To small communities Holbrook brought 
speakers—among them Charles Dickens, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson—in a campaign for better public 
schools, museums, libraries, and teacher training. He 
convinced some towns to publish local histories and 
maps for the first time. 

The movement eventually lost Holbrook's central 
focus on education, becoming largely a lecture circuit 
during the Civil War years. But public craving for this 
traveling education and entertainment continued to 
grow. Bostonian James Redpath in 1868 organized the 
first commercial lecture bureau to smooth the travels of 
distinguished speakers by centralizing bookings and 
transportation. 

By 1920 numerous agencies ran circuit chau- 
tauquas—the summer extension of the lyceum pro- 
grams, which remained mainly a winter system. For 


many rural villages the 
traveling tent show, rolling 
into town on trucks and 
trains, was the high point 
of the year. The shows grew 
steadily in popularity de- 
spite their attendent dis- 
comforts such as maraud- 
ing animals, insects, and 
the elements. 

Speakers often entreated 
audiences to consider seri- 
ous issues of the day— 
woman suffrage, child 
labor, slum clearance, self- 
improvement, better schools. 
Congressmen, judges, and 
U.S. presidents appeared on 
circuit platforms—Theodore 
Roosevelt, Robert LaFollette, 
and William Howard Taft 

among them. Most popular was William Jennings 
Bryan, who reputedly gave his “Prince of Peace” speech 
more than three thousand times. 

Many of the circuit chautauquas were largely enter- 
tainment—musicians, “side-show” acts, magicians, story 
tellers. Theodore Roosevelt called the traveling tent 
shows “the most American thing in America.” They also 
figured prominently during World War I, when circuit 
speakers helped boost the war effort; President 
Woodrow Wilson called the circuits part of the national 
defense. 

At the enormously popular movement' peak, a 1921 
report for the International Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association stated that nearly a hundred circuits 
reached almost ten thousand communities in the U.S. 
and Canada and that some forty million people bought 
single or season ticket admissions. The New Republic 
reported that in 1923, more than ten million people 
bought more than thirty-five million tickets to individ- 
ual summer performances, a similar number attending 
the winter lyceum programs. 

The advent of the Depression and the growing popu- 
larity of radio struck at the heart of the circuits. By the 
early 1930s—a time when Chautauqua Institution it- 
self went into receivership—the traveling chautauquas 
virtually vanished. But they remained as fond memo- 
ries among attendees, who today still recall the circuit 
shows as joyous, enriching experiences. * 
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n 1904, Reuben Hale, a San Francisco mercantile ty- 

coon, proposed that the city hold an exposition to cel- 

ebrate the opening of the Panama Canal, the pro- 

jected shortcut across Central America that 
promised to link the U.S. East and West coasts and revolu- 
tionize world trade and travel routes. The suggestion dis- 
played the frontier bravado characteristic of a still-young 
San Francisco, for it was then by no means certain that 
the enormous canal project, recently taken over from 
France by the United States and referred to as the 
“Thirteenth Labor of Hercules,” could be completed suc- 
cessfully, 

Indeed, Hale’s dream soon drifted into limbo. Then, on 
the morning of April 18, 1906, the Great Earthquake and 
ensuing fire razed the city. Hale’s department store, along 
with the rest of Market Street, was left a smoking ruin. 

But the city’s tragedy renewed Hale’s determination. He 
and a group of business associates met that December and 
revived the exposition project—and maybe much of the 
hope of San Francisco with it. During the next several 
years, as San Francisco determinedly rose from its ashes, 
newspaper dispatches reported on the concurrent progress 


in Panama. The destinies of the city and canal became 
linked; Hale’s dream matured into San Francisco’s vision. 

A committee of business leaders formed a corporation— 
the Panama Pacific Exposition Company—to carry forth 
the project on an international scale. Citizens and busi- 
nessmen pledged $5 million to the undertaking, and the 
State of California and City of San Francisco guaranteed 
another $10 million. Federal endorsements followed. 

The directors chose a site lying largely in what then was 
an outlying city area called Harbor View—later to be 
known as the Marina District. The resulting exposition 
grounds covered 635 acres, including adjacent parts of the 
Presidio and a section of the bay (filled in with the help of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers). The Exposition Com- 
pany had to buy or lease seventy-six city blocks containing 
two hundred parcels of land and tear down or move two 
hundred buildings. 

From the start, the directors realized that, as vast and 
complex as the exposition was to be, the effect had to be 
one of unity. They assembled the country’s best designers, 
artists, and engineers, and chose George W. Kelham, a San 
Franciscan with an aesthetic sense of place combined with 
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the political instincts to make а great project work, as 
chief of architecture. 

Kelham and his team came up with an elegantly simple 
plan, grouping eight exhibition palaces into a single entity 
that encompassed several intersecting streets and magnif- 
icent courts and gardens. This main block was flanked at 
one end by the Palace of Machinery, a nearly one-thou- 
sand-foot-long building displaying full-sized operating 
electrical and industrial plants; and on the other by the 
Palace of Fine Arts, Bernard Maybeck's neoclassic fantasy 
monument, exhibiting thousands of paintings of every 
style and period. The grouping was crowned by a soaring 
Italianate structure known as the Tower of Jewels, which 
scintillated both night and day with refracted light from 
102,000 pieces of multicolored cut Bohemian glass. 

Exquisite landscape, sculptural, color, and lighting ef- 
fects enhanced the design theme. Most buildings were fin- 
ished with a specially blended plaster material, in hues of 
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old ivory, that closely mimicked the travertine marble used 
in ancient Rome. The crowning touches were an elaborate 
indirect lighting system that illuminated the entire ex- 
hibit area, and a huge battery of searchlights that created 
aurora-like effects in the night sky. 

In less inspired or talented hands, these juxtaposed ele- 
ments might have conspired to garishsness. Instead, they 
combined to achieve a mystical, dreamlike transcendence 
of the commonplace. To the exposition's eighteen million 
visitors, the Domed City was a dazzling, magical blend of 
architecture, art, and imagination. What enthralled fair- 
goers expressed, over and over, was a sense of awe and 
wonder. ^We saw shining, almost imaginary buildings full 
of unbelievable works of sculpture, painting, weaving, bas- 
ketmaking, products of agriculture, and all kinds of me- 
chanical inventions," author William Saroyan later wrote 
of his childhood visit to the fair. It was, he thought, “а 
place that couldn’t possibly be real.” 

But it was very real. And though the exposition closed 
forever on December 4, 1915, and nearly all of its buildings 
were demolished or moved, it remains to this day an un- 
forgettable reflection of San Francisco's resilient spirit. ж 


Just before the dark shadow of the First World War blotted out 
America's last years of innocence, San Francisco's 1915 Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition cast a magical spell that 
lingers even today in the memories of those who experienced it. 


by Donna Ewald and Peter Clute 


The Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition was memorable for 
its dazzling architecture. Among the 
spectacular examples were the 
Machinery Hall (under construction 
opposite) and the Horticultural Palace 
(visible beyond the steamrollers, above 
left). Styled after the Roman Baths of 
Caracalla, the 136-foot-high Machinery 
Hall was the largest wooden and steel 
building in the world. Aviator Lincoln 
Beachey flew through the structure 
before it was completed, in the first-ever 
indoor flight. The dome of the 
Horticultural Palace—larger than that of 
St. Peter's in Rome—integrated two 
hundred tons of steel with 47,000 
square feet of glass. At night powerful 
lights made the dome of this 
breathtaking building glow like a giant 
opal. To complement the buildings a 
large staff of skilled artisans turned out 
thousands of plaster sculptures and 
decorations; a figure from "Nations of 
the East" dominates a workshop at left. 
A. Stirling Calder's “Star Maiden" 
(above) was the prototype for a 
bejeweled legion of these figures on the 
balustrade of the Court of the Universe. 
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An Enchanted City 


During opening-day ceremonies on February 20, 1915 President 
Woodrow Wilson in Washington, D.C. inaugurated the fair by 
pressing a golden key that sent a radio signal across the 
continent to an antenna atop the 435-foot Tower of Jewels 
(opposite). On that day an army of gatemen (right) collected 50- 
cent admission fees (25 cents for children) from more than 
150,000 visitors. Centerpiece of the exposition, the Italianate 
Tower of Jewels sparkled with refracted sunlight (and searchlight 
beams at night) from thousands of ruby, emerald, white, pink, 
purple, and aquamarine-colored cut-glass “novagems” that 
swayed and twisted in the breeze. Every day at noon, popular 
baritone Roy La Pearle sang musical selections from a balcony 
near the top of the tower. The triumphal Arch of the Rising Sun 
and its flanking colonnades (below) overlooked the Court of the 
Universe. Other promenade areas included the Court of 
Abundance, Court of the Four Seasons, and Avenue of Palms. 
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Publicizing 
the Fair 


Like nearly every other international fair 
before and since, the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition unabashedly combined lofty 
ideals with generous doses of 
commercialism, hoopla, and base 
publicity. One of the patriotic highlights 
was a visit by the Liberty Bell (opposite], 
sent in response to a petition by tens of 
thousands of California school children. 
Later, on its way back to Philadelphia, 
the relic made a sixteen-thousand- 

mile tour through twenty-four states. 

In one of the many observances 
sponsored by regions and industries, 
four young women from Washington 
State (top) dressed as mermaids to join 
Miss Spokane in promoting "Salmon 
Day" at the exposition. Five thousand 
fairgoers received complimentary cans 
of salmon on that occasion. 

A powwow of Blackfoot Indians, spon- 

, sored by the Great Northern Railway 
and Glacier National Park, included the 
first performance of medicine-lodge 
rites outside a reservation. During 

its stay the tribe "adopted" two San 
Francisco children (center). 
Beauty-contest finalists (bottom) 
publicized “Cadillac Day." Owners of 
Cadillacs from all over the country 
participated, and hundreds of models— 
from the old-time one-cylinder machine 
to the modern eight—could be seen. 
(The colonnades beyond the young 
women in this photograph, along with 
the rest of Bernard Maybeck’s Palace 
of Fine Arts complex, were gloriously 
restored during 1962-75 and remain 
today as the sole surviving reminders of 
the fair’s delicate beauty.) 
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In 1915 Americans were enthralled with 
the twentieth century’s technological 
revolution, and the latest innovations in 
transportation and communications 
were exposition highlights. 

Racing-car events included a four- 
hundred-mile International Grand Prix 
around a 3.9-mile course on the fair- 
grounds; Dario Resta in a Peugeot (No. 
9 in the post-race lineup, top) was the 
winner with an average speed of a little 
more than fifty-six miles per hour. 
Famed aviator Lincoln Beachey, who 
performed many hair-raising stunts 
during the fair's first month, waved 
good-bye to the crowd (center) 

on March 14 as he took off from the 
fairgrounds in his monoplane. The 
previous day Beachey had expressed 
reservations about the safety of the 
experimental craft. He was right to be 
concerned; while looping the loop over 
the bay, the flying machine collapsed 
and the aviator plunged to his death. 
Crowds of spectators in the Palace of 
Transportation (bottom) gaped as 
workers on the Ford assembly line 
turned out one car every ten minutes for 
_ three hours each afternoon except 
Sunday. The demonstration plant turned 
out forty-four hundred cars during the 
run of the fair. Another popular 
technological exhibit (not shown) was a 
meticulously crafted five-acre 
topographic model of the Panama 
Canal Zone, complete with tiny working 
steamships and railroad. 
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Wonders Great 
and Small 


A giant desk telephone of wood and iron (left) dominated the 
Western Electric exhibit in the Palace of Manufactures. Alexander 
Graham Bell made the first transcontinental telephone call in history 
from New York City to the fairgrounds on January 25, 1915. Visitors 
made additional coast-to-coast calls daily after the fair opened. 
Another Brobdingnagian exhibit (below) was the Underwood 
Company's twenty-eight-times actual-size typewriter—"an exact 
reproduction of the machine you will eventually buy"—in the Palace 
of Liberal Arts. Each day. attendants typed out news stories on the 
$100,000 replica; the message in the photo announces the May 7, 
1915 sinking of the "Lusitania." 
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*Bowls of 


Joy” 


Balancing the fair's hundreds of 
uplifting, educational, and artistic 
exhibits was the "Zone," a sixty-five- 
acre amusement district. Typical 
attractions included the Ostrich Farm 
(right) and the "Bowls of Joy" (below, 
just beyond the Chancellor Cigar 
concession), a frightening ride around 
the inner surface of two cones, so 
dangerous that it was shut down twice. 
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"Captain," Professor W.A. Sigsbee's equine wonder (left, 
standing on the parade float below his larger-than-life 
counterpart), played songs on bells, added, subtracted, and 
matched colors. Elephantine replicas (below) supported the 
exposition's one-mile elevated scenic railway. Other attractions in 
the “Zone” ran the gamut from “Creation,” featuring spectacular 
tableaux depicting the first chapter of Genesis, to “Stella,” a then- 
sensational painting of a semi-nude woman that was so lifelike 
she seemed to undulate. 


At midnight on December 4, 1915 the lights at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition were extinguished, and it closed forever. 
The long-to-be-remembered fair’s 288-day run had been an 
enormous success—celebrating not only a great engineering 
triumph but also San Francisco’s remarkable resurgence after the 
1906 earthquake and fire. ж 
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y large trunk, I never saw it after it left 
your house. You know it had many pre- 
cious things in it, to me. My watch, my 
. beautiful ring, wedding presents and 
many other things I valued from their associations 
were all lost." 


Twenty-seven-year-old Adeline Easton, sister of well- 
known California merchant and banker Darius Ogden 
Mills, penned the above words in a letter to her friend 
Jenny Page of San Francisco on October 4, 1857. Less than 
a month before, Easton and her new husband Ansel had 
survived the sinking of the New-York-bound SS Central 
America—the worst peacetime ocean disaster in U.S. his- 
tory, in which some 425 of the ship's passengers and crew 
lost their lives.* 

Today Addie Easton's great trunk lies amid the wreck- 
age of the Central America near the edge a sloping plain 
known as the Blake Ridge, eight thousand feet below the 
surface of the Atlantic and about 180 miles east of the 
Carolinas. But miraculously, another of Easton's trunks, 
containing her white lace dressing gown, a small decora- 
tive piece of Chinese carving, some of Ansel's embroidered 
dress shirts, his dog's-head watch fob with red stone eyes, 
and many other personal items, has emerged from the 
depths. Recovered from where it lay near perhaps a billion 
dollars’ worth of gold ingots, dust, and coins—the precious 
cargo that spurred the most technologically complex sea 
hunt of its kind in history—the Easton trunk provides an 

‘enticing glimpse of the historical riches also preserved in 
the wreckage of the Central America. 

The Eastons were among the wealthiest and most so- 
cially prominent of the Central America's passengers, and 
until a few days before the catastrophe Addie had been en- 
joying the trip east. "The voyage to the isthmus was one 
long delight, with smooth waters, sunny skies, and joyous, 
congenial company," she wrote of the uneventful first leg 
from San Francisco to Panama aboard the SS Sonora. 
After a four-hour train ride across the isthmus, the travel- 
ers boarded the Central America at Aspinwall for the ten- 
day journey to New York. 

Six days out of port, on September 9, the sidewheel 
steamer, carrying 578 passengers and crew, three tons of 
gold, and forty thousand pieces of mail, encountered a 
powerful hurricane. Buffeted for three days by the stormy 
seas, the Central America began to take on water. Her fire 
rooms eventually flooded; with steam pressure lost the 
ship’s engines stopped, her pumps failed, and she wal- 
lowed in the trough of the sea at the mercy of the storm. 
Despite heroic efforts to bail out the flooding compart- 
ments, the stricken steamer sank on Saturday night, 
September 12. 

Several hours earlier, Addie, after bidding a tearful good- 
bye to her husband, had been rowed with thirty other 
women to a nearby brig, the Marine, which had responded 


*See “Final Voyage” and “Discovery in an Alien Environment” in 
the March/April 1991 issue of American History Illustrated. 


to the Central America’s distress flares. Ansel was one of the 
fortunate fifty male survivors who were plucked from the 
sea on Sunday morning by a passing bark, the Ellen. Six 
days after hundreds perished, Ansel and Addie, minus their 
belongings, were reunited joyfully in Norfolk, Virginia. 

The Easton trunk, one of two passenger trunks thus far 
recovered from the wreck, was pulled from the debris field 
surrounding the ship’s rotting hull (an area about the size 
of a football field) in September 1990. The agent of rescue 
was Nemo, the world’s first remotely operated vehicle or 
robot capable of performing heavy work in the deep ocean, 
and the centerpiece of an expedition mounted by a team 
calling itself Columbus-America Discovery Group, par- 
tially after the Ohio city where most of the investors in the 
partnership live. 

Nemo, as well as the entire expedition, is the brainchild of 
forty-year-old Tommy Thompson, a marine engineer on ex- 
tended leave from Columbus’s Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Thompson is also the reason that the expedition, unlike 
many other treasure-hunting groups, respects the scientific 
and historic significance of the site. 

“We realized early on that absolutely everything we found 
would be of value,” he says. *That's why we have scores of sci- 
entists and historians around the world participating in ex- 
periments and studies related to the site and to its biology." 

Along with the many gold coins and bars, the trunks are 
the most historically significant artifacts yet retrieved 
from the wreck. Constructed of leather over wood frames, 
they are “the ultimate time capsules,” says Bob Evans, 
Columbus-America’s director of science and history. “Of 
course we didn’t know what we'd find after over 130 years, 
and I think we were all amazed at how intact the trunks 
and their contents were. We can learn a great deal from 
them, not only about the era, but about how different ma- 
terials are preserved in the deep ocean." 

Finding a trunk belonging to the Eastons was a bit of luck 
that was revealed only when conservators came upon a 
handwritten inscription on one of the finely stitched cus- 
tom-made men's dress shirts: “A. Ives Easton.” “Of all the 
people on board, the Eastons were among those we knew 
most about,” notes Evans. “Finding their trunk right off 
gives us a leg up in addressing a variety of historical issues." 

Interpreting the historical significance of the clothing, de- 
termining the chemical processes the fibers have undergone, 
and learning the best methods of preserving the materials 
falls in large part to scientists and historians in the College 
of Human Ecology's Department of Textiles and Clothing at 
Ohio State University in Columbus. These include Dr. Lucy 
Sibley, a textile historian and chair of the department; Dr. 
Kathryn Jakes, a polymer chemist; and Charles Kleibacker, 
curator of the Historic Costume and Textiles Collection. 

"The clothes are in reasonably good condition," says 
Sibley of the Easton trunk's contents, *despite some discol- 
oration evident in the garments. It was apparently a small 
overnight trunk with things like a smoking jacket and 
nightgowns. They are mostly Ansel’s clothes, and just a 
few of Adeline's—some bodices and underclothes." 


— ——  —— 
OPPOSITE: PASSENGER TRUNK PHOTOGRAPHED AMID THE WRECKAGE OF THE SS "CENTRAL AMERICA," 180 MILES OFF THE U.S. EAST COAST AT A DEPTH OF EIGHT THOUSAND FEET 
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ARTIFACTS 


The contents of passenger trunks retrieved from the debris of the 
gold-rush steamer SS "Central America," deep in the Atlantic 
off the U.S. East Coast, are providing insights into the historic 
shipwreck as well as into daily life in pre-Civil War America. 
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Columbus-America team members 
aboard the "Arctic Discoverer" (above 
right) control and monitor the robot 
"Nemo," working eight thousand feet 
below the surface among the debris of 
the SS "Central America." "Nemo's" 
robotic arm (above) tentatively nudges 
the two halves of an overnight trunk— 
containing belongings of first-class 
passengers Ansel and Adeline Easton— 
during its 1990 recovery. In an Ohio 
State University laboratory (right), 
conservators view a just-opened second 
trunk, brought to the surface in 1991. 
Objects recovered from the Easton trunk 
include a dress (below), quartz-and-gold 
pendant (far right), and the ghostly 
remnants of a daguerreotype portraying 
Ansel Easton (below right). 
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Last fall the Columbus-America team recovered a sec- 
ond sponge-encrusted leather trunk, and a few fortunate 
onlookers were provided with the opportunity of seeing 
firsthand the extensive procedures the expedition and co- 
operating scientists have developed to obtain and preserve 
such artifacts. 

Nemo started the process by picking up and placing the 
trunk in a special translucent plastic vat while still on the 
sea floor, thus ensuring that the delicate cargo would re- 
main relatively undisturbed in a seawater environment 
during and after recovery. After accompanying the robot 
on its ninety-minute trip to the surface, the trunk and its 
water-filled container rode the Arctic Discoverer, Co- 
]umbus-America's 180-foot research vessel, into port; from 
there they were transported to a laboratory on Ohio State 
University's Columbus campus. 

Before opening this second trunk, scientists, historians, 
engineers, videographers, and technicians positioned them- 
selves to record every minute of the process. Inserting sy- 
ringes into the trunk at various levels, Jakes and Evans 
withdrew water samples for later study by microbiologists 
and chemists. Then, after carefully lifting the lid, the con- 
servators gently removed each garment and placed it on a 
screen plat submerged in a large tray of de-ionized water, 
where they carefully unrolled it. After a preliminary exami- 
nation, the materials were moved to other screen plats and 
then quick-frozen in a minus-18° F. freezer. There, protected 
from deterioration by the extreme cold, they began to dry 
_ outslowly. The clothing spends many months dehydrating in 
the freezer before being examined in Ohio State’s labs. 

“The opportunity is extraordinary,” says Jakes. “So few 
marine textiles have ever been found that, we do not yet 
know what happens to them in the deep ocean environment. 
We must understand the chemical and physical structure of 
these fibers before the historians can begin their work." 

With the quantity of recovered materials they now have, 
Jakes's team is subjecting some of the less significant ma- 
terials, such as bits of handkerchiefs or trunk linings, to 
various chemical analyses and cleaning experiments to de- 
termine the appropriate procedures to use with the more 
important items. The project is spawning a mountain of 
textile research and numerous published papers by faculty 
and graduate students. 

As with the Easton trunk, the identity of the second re- 
covered trunk's original owner initially was a mystery. 
During the course of two days, Evans and the laboratory 
team removed varying sized sets of men's clothes, includ- 
ing some with handsome prints, some that were beauti- 
fully tailored, others very worn, and a half-dozen com- 
pletely new top-quality woolen undershirts and pairs of 
socks. A faint picture of the mystery traveler began to 
emerge with further discoveries: a cache of cigars and 
chunks of tobacco, a shaving kit, various at-the-time un- 
readable letters, and two books, The Count of Monte Cristo 
and a bit of fiction called Lady Lee's Widowhood, which in- 
vestigations revealed to be a light romance written in 1850 
by Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, an English army officer. 


Not until February 1992 did examination of a letter of in- 
troduction from an Oregon merchant—the name appears to 
read “J.A. Simms"—reveal the trunk’s owner. “Allow me to 
introduce to you Mr. John Dement of Oregon City. Mr. 
Dement is one of our largest merchants here. . . . I have 
given him this hoping that you would introduce him to such 
of my friends as may be in Baltimore while he is there. . . ." 

“It was almost as if Dement were being introduced to us 
from across the years," says Evans. 

An article on the Central America tragedy in a nine- 
teenth-century historical journal describes Dement as “а 
muscular, well-built man, rather above the average stature, 
with strong nerves, and apparently he is capable of retain- 
ing his presence of mind in emergencies—to which qualities 
he has been indebted under Providence for the preservation 
of his life on several occasions." Certainly that was true of 
September 13, 1857, for Dement spent thirteen hours in the 
water before becoming one of the last two people rescued by 
the Ellen. It is an interesting coincidence that, in light of the 
two trunks that have been found thus far, Dement was only 
saved because Ansel Easton, rescued shortly before, con- 
vinced the captain of the bark to make one more tack in an 
effort to find his friend Robert T. Brown. When they miracu- 
lously succeeded, Dement was in Brown's company. 

"The written materials recovered from the trunks have 
been surprisingly legible and very helpful" says Judy 
Conrad, the project's historian and editor of the survivors' 
accounts of the Central America's sinking, Story of An 
American Tragedy. In addition to a very legible newspaper 
in which a shirt had been wrapped, a letter to Easton is 
about fifty percent readable and gives a picture of Ansel as 
someone capable of helping others in a bit of trouble. 

“My Dear Sir... You may think it [strange?] [that I am] 
writing to you again but I am in [trouble?] . . . Mr. Easton І 
can't pay the rent . . . Now I want you advise . . . for you air 
the [only] one that І сап... my lungs to m[uch?] . . . 
doc[tor]... causes me to spit blood . . . tell me what to do if 
you think it best for me to come back you send me a 
draught for passage . . . tell me [what] to do... ." 

Similarly, stubs in a business ledger owned by Dement, 
marking transactions as high as several hundred dollars, 
along with his Wells Fargo checkbook reveal evidence of 
good fortune. Following preservation, all of these items 
eventually will be made available for public viewing. 

Other apparently intact trunks still lie on the ocean 
floor, awaiting recovery. Perhaps one of them will be 
Adeline Easton's lost great trunk. Another special prize 
would be one shipped by steerage passenger John O. 
Stevens, supposedly containing about two hundred 
sketches, notes, and paintings made by naturalist and 
artist John Woodhouse Audubon (1812-1862).* 

*John Woodhouse Audubon, son of renowned naturalist John 
James Audubon, made many sketches during an 1849 trip to 
Mexico. Before returning to New York he left the materials in the 
care of attorney Robert Simson of Sacramento. In 1857 John 
Stevens, who had accompanied Audubon to Mexico, picked up the 


sketches from Simson to carry them, according to Audubon's 
wishes, to New York with him aboard the Central America. 
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Everyone connected with Columbus-America is looking 
forward to continuing the search. “We have already found dif- 
ferent sorts of degradation in the two trunks, so we're anx- 
iously awaiting more materials,” says Jakes. "There's just so 
much to learn.” 

Says Sibley, “Clothing is a very significant vehicle for 
understanding the daily lives of people. It represents the 
choices and decisions made by people, and as such it is a 
key to the behaviors of the past. We have masters and 
doctoral students beginning a detailed analysis of each 
trunk, and we should learn a great deal more from their 
work.” 

In the meantime, the team plans to continue the recov- 
ery process. As more trunks and other spectacular arti- 


facts are selected for recovery, the Ohio State University 
Department of Textiles and Clothing will conserve, cata- 
logue, and investigate each item as it slowly dehydrates 
during the course of a year. Each new artifact recovered 
should shed additional light on what historians are begin- 
ning to recognize as one of America’s greatest shipwrecks 
in terms of treasure, loss of life, and economic impact. 
Additionally, the entire set of materials is providing ex- 
traordinary insights into daily life in the pre-Civil War era 
in which the SS Central America, a unique microcosm of 
that era’s society, played such a dramatic role. * 


Tim Noonan is a commercial and nonfiction writer in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


MISSING AT MIDWAY «i fom page 35 


of the Japanese carriers but lost eigh- 
teen aircraft in the process. 

One of the dive-bombers lost in the 
action was piloted by Ensign Frank 
O'Flaherty. His crewman, Bruno Peter 
Gaido, had been a squadron mechanic 
who distinguished himself during ear- 
lier action in the Marshall Islands 
and had been promoted to Aviation 
Machinists Mate First Class for his 
courage. 

O'Flaherty managed to place some 
'distance between his plane and the 
Japanese fleet before being forced to 
land in the sea. Although both he and 
Gaido sustained head wounds, possi- 
bly when they ditched the aircraft, 
they managed to inflate their life raft 
and climb into it. 

Unfortunately, the fliers had 
landed in the path of the retreating 
strike force, and late in the afternoon 
lookouts aboard the Japanese cruiser 
Nagara spotted them. The Americans 
were picked up by the destroyer Ma- 
kigumo, whose officers were directed 
“to interrogate the prisoners to ascer- 
tain the enemy’s situation and then 
dispose of them suitably’—an omi- 
nous command. 

The ill-fated airmen were treated by 
a Japanese doctor named Ichiro Takano 
and then questioned by Lieutenant 
Ryokichi Katsumata, a finance officer 
with some command of English. During 
this period the Makigumo futilely at- 
tempted, along with other ships in the 
force, to defend the fleet's remaining 
carrier Hiryu against attacks by U.S. 
dive- bombers. The destroyer’s execu- 
tive officer, Lieutenant Takashi Mor- 


oishi, later joined in the interrogation, 
during which Katsumata menaced the 
Americans with his sheath knife when 
they were slow responding to questions. 

Although neither flier ever had 
been to Midway Island, their captors 
succeeded in obtaining considerable 
intelligence from them regarding the 
strength and disposition of Marine, 
naval, and air forces on the strategic 
island. The exact motivation for the 
two U.S. aviators to yield this infor- 
mation to their captors remains un- 
known. Any mistreatment or torture 
they might have suffered would not be 
reflected in Japanese accounts. As in 
the case of Osmus, the American cap- 
tives may have thought that provid- 
ing apparently useless information 
(considering the destruction of the 
Japanese carriers that they probably 
witnessed), would save their lives. 

Sadly, this did not happen. A 
Makigumo officer testified after the 
war that Commander Isamu Fujita, 
the destroyer’s commanding officer, 
told his officers that “I don’t want to 
shoot them or kill them with a sword. 
We got them from the sea; let’s throw 
them back into it.” 

Four to six days had passed since 
their capture when the two U.S. fliers, 
blindfolded and bound with ropes, 
were taken on deck and tied to 
weighted fuel cans preparatory to 
being thrown overboard. But, con- 
trary to Fujita’s wishes, numerous 
crewmen witnessed these prepara- 
tions, and the prisoners consequently 
were returned to their quarters. Late 
that night O’Flaherty and Gaido 


again were brought on deck, and this 
time their murder was carried out, 
most likely by petty officers named 
Kanda, Nakasawa, and Sato. 

All three petty officers were killed 
during the war and the Makigumo 
sank in 1943 after hitting a mine off 
Guadalcanal. Katsumata and Takano 
also died during the war. Lieutenant 
Тапеуо Namba, the Makigumo's engi- 
neering officer, testified that Com- 
mander Fujita told him that he had 
been reprimanded by his superiors for 
killing the Americans. Moroishi, the 
executive officer, refused to give any 
information to American interrogators, 
claiming that he knew nothing about 
the deaths of the American fliers. As in 
the case of Osmus’s death, nobody was 
ever brought to trial for this wanton 
murder of helpless prisoners. 


Later in the war the U.S. Navy named 
destroyers after Osmus and O'Flah- 
erty and posthumously awarded both 
pilots the Navy Cross. Gaido posthu- 
mously received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

Given the number of downed U.S. 
planes in the midst of the enemy fleet, 
other Americans also may have sur- 
vived long enough to suffer the same 
fate as Osmus, O'Flaherty, and Gaido; 
but if so, their final hours are lost to 
history. Ж 


V. Dennis Wrynn is editor of a weekly avia- 
tion newsletter in Washington, D.C. His 
first book, documenting the advertising in- 
dustry during War II, will be published 
next year. 
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ENSIGN GAY continued from page 39 


“last man,” he had remained true to 
his orders.* 


Rather than turning away and expos- 
ing the belly of his plane to the car- 
rier’s antiaircraft fire, Gay continued 
straight toward the ship. He roared 
over a pom-pom gun so low that one of 
its crew jumped down from his station 
to avoid being hit. 

Once Gay cleared the worst of the 
antiaircraft fire, the Zeros, which had 
pulled away briefly to avoid being shot 
up themselves by the ships’ guns, re- 
sumed their pursuit. A 20-millimeter 
cannon slug hit Gay’s left rudder 
pedal, blowing it apart and punching a 
hole in the firewall separating the en- 
gine and cockpit. When the rudder 
pedal went, the control wires to the 
ailerons and rudder went with it. 

With fire from the now-burning en- 
gine scorching his leg, Gay slowed the 
Devastator down as much as he could, 
cut the ignition switch, and “dumped 
it in” in the midst of the enemy fleet. 
The right wing hit first, cartwheeling 
the plane into the water. The tremen- 
dous impact of the crash jammed the 
cockpit canopy shut. As the heavy en- 
gine pulled the nose down, water rose 
to Gay’s waist. Unstrapping himself, 
the flier twisted around in the cockpit, 
wedged himself on top of the instru- 
ment panel, and fought to open the 
canopy. Finally, with the water up to 
his armpits, Gay summoned the 
strength to bash his way out. 

The plane settled rapidly. Ignoring 
strafing attacks by Zeros, Gay went 
down with the sinking plane in an at- 
tempt to free Huntington from his 
straps. “I had never ditched an airplane,” 
he recalls. “With that harness, the way 
you're strapped in, it's kind of a whish- 
bang. It shook me up, but not enough to 
keep me from going back to try to help 
Bob. If the water revived him a little, I 
had to be there. But he was dead.” 

Gay lost his souvenir bullet during 
the rescue attempt. While ducking to 
escape the Zeros, he bumped his head 
on an object that he discovered was his 
life raft. He jerked off his goggles and 


*Despite Gay’s courageus effort, as well as 
subsequent attacks by two other squadrons 
of American torpedo planes, no Japanese car- 
riers were hit by aerial torpedoes. 


helmet to keep them from flashing in 
the sun and grabbed a one- by two-foot 
slab of black oilcloth deck padding that 
also had floated free of the plane. 
Placing it over his head in an inverted 
“V” to simulate debris, the flier kept 
the flat side between himself and the 
closest enemy warships. 

“I peeked around the edge to see 
what was going on. They trained their 
field glasses on me, but continued on by. 
The Japanese had a reputation for 
shooting downed pilots in their para- 
chutes or on the ground.” Gay dared not 
inflate his raft. Instead he rode the 
slightly bouyant package “like a horse, 
keeping it below the surface” to avoid 
detection. 


After the Zeros winged away, Amer- 
ican dive-bombers began scoring heav- 
ily against the enemy carriers. “Three 
were burning, and their planes were 
going down in the water. I was con- 
cerned about ducking a big cruiser and 
destroyers that were going around pick- 
ing up their pilots.” The carrier nearest 
to the flier blazed “red-hot with flame” 
and “burned like a blowtorch.” 

Gay’s watch had stopped at 11:53 
А.М. [9:53 Midway time]. His hand, 
shoulder, and leg throbbed. The sun- 
light burned into his eyes until he fi- 
nally had to prop the swollen lids 
open with his fingers. 

As night fell Gay attempted to in- 
flate his raft. But three of the air com- 
partments leaked, and he couldnt 
pump fast enough to keep them full. 
Weary of swimming, he decided to 
trust the remaining compartment to 
keep him afloat. 

“During the night I was cold, miser- 
able, and hungry. Those carriers were 
burning and blowing up and the 
Japanese had a lot of floodlights along 
the water as they worked to save those 
three ships. They were trying to tow 
the two more distant ones, but they fi- 
nally scuttled them. There was no way 
to get aboard the one closest to me, it 
was burning so intensely." 

Sometime during the night, the 
Japanese withdrew. Early the next 
morning an American PBY patrol 
plane flew over. Gay, who had removed 
his wet flight suit and now wore only 
his blue regulation skivvies, stretched 


out on his raft, his arms extended. The 
PBY dipped its wings but continued 
its patrol. 

Late in the afternoon, the PBY re- 
turned. As the plane flew over the 
downed pilot, he saluted its crew, 
waving both hands above his head. 
Gay was surprised to see the plane 
turn toward him; the crew had de- 
cided to land and pick up the flier, as 
rescue vessels probably wouldn't 
reach him for another day or two, if 
they could locate him at all. 

"The big bubble on the port side aft 
opened," recalls Gay. “See any Jap 
planes lately?" yelled a crewman. 


Gay had endured thirty hours in the 
sea and lost a pound an hour from de- 
hydration, loss of blood, and stress. 
When a doctor at the Pearl Harbor 
hospital asked Gay how he had kept 
his wounds so clean, he answered, “I 
soaked them in salt water for a couple 
of days." 

Admiral Chester A. Nimitz, com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, came to the hospital specifically 
to see Gay. “I was dumbfounded that 
Admiral Nimitz would visit me, a 
mere ensign," Gay recalls. 

Gay's eyewitness account of one of 
the greatest naval battles in history al- 
layed Nimitz's fears that the Japanese 
carriers had been able to recover and 
get away. “I kept telling him, ‘Admiral, 
you can forget about those three carri- 
ers; I saw them sink.” 

Gay had been on leave at home in 
Houston for a month when his father 
brought in a newspaper whose head- 
lines revealed that the young pilot 
was the sole survivor out of thirty 
from his squadron taking part in the 
attack. He hadn’t told his family. 

“My father said, ‘What’s the matter, 
don't you trust us? I hadn't told any- 
body except Admiral Nimitz. The news- 
paper men didn’t ask me about the sur- 
vival rate. It wasn’t my information to 
give. Besides, I kept hoping right up to 
the point it became official that some- 
body else had made it, somehow.” 

Before returning to the fleet, Gay 


Recommended additional reading: George 
Gay describes the Midway battle and his 
other World War II experiences in Sole 
Survivor (Midway Publishers, 1979, 1986). 
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visited the families of his downed 
squadron mates to pay his condo- 
lences. Subsequently assigned to an- 
other torpedo squadron, he flew at 
Guadalcanal, then was transferred to 
Florida as a combat instructor. 

Discharged at war's end, Gay became 
a pilot for Trans World Airlines, where 
he was employed for thirty years. Now 
retired, the seventy-five-year-old flier 
lives in Marietta, Georgia. 

Years after the war, on a trip to 
Paris for the premiere of the movie 
Tora, Tora, Tora, Gay and his wife met 
Mitsuo Fuchida, the former Imperial 
Japanese Navy officer who had led the 


air attack on Pearl Harbor and who, 
aboard the carrier Akagi at Midway, 
had witnessed the dramatic last min- 
utes of Torpedo Squadron Eight. Fu- 
chida, apologetic for his role in the 
war, credited VT-8, along with the two 
other American torpedo squadrons 
that followed it into battle, with caus- 
ing such disarray in the carrier fleet 
and combat air patrol that approach- 
ing U.S. dive-bombers remained unde- 
tected until too late. 

Intensely patriotic, Gay gives high 
praise for the bravery of his departed 
squadron mates while remaining mod- 
est about his own participation in the 


pivotal action. He considers his sur- 
vival against all odds his only re- 
markable role at Midway. “I’m just an 
ordinary guy," he says. 

For his courage in the battle and for 
the wounds he sustained, Ensign Gay 
received the Navy Cross and the 
Purple Heart. Both medals today re- 
side in the Smithsonian Institution, 
along with the piece of shrapnel re- 
moved from his hand. * 


Laurie Dick, a former magazine editor and 
newspaper writer, is currently free-lancing 
nonfiction and fiction. She resides in Alph- 
aretta, Georgia. 
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nited a large fuel storage tank, send- 
ing a huge column of black smoke into 
the sky. Other missiles shattered the 
command post, dispensary, and mess 
hall, and damaged the powerhouse. In 
the midst of the thunderous melee, a 
Japanese bomber pilot shot across the 
island at an altitude of fifty feet, 
rolled his plane on its back, and 
thumbed his nose. 

The raid was over within ten min- 
‘utes. Tomonaga, re-forming his flight, 
radioed Nagumo at 6:45 A.M.: WE HAVE 
COMPLETED ATTACK AND ARE HOME- 
WARD BOUND. As his planes regrouped, 
the strike commander made a quick 
assessment of the raid's results. Des- 
pite some obvious damage, he observed 
that most of the airstrips still remained 
untouched and that only a few of 
Midway's gun emplacements had been 
disabled. At seven o'clock he radioed 
Nagumo: THERE IS NEED FOR A SECOND 
ATTACK. 


Nagumo read Tomonaga's message 
and weighed its consequences. If he 
failed to neutralize Midway's defenses, 
the invasion troops, now awaiting the 
signal to move in, might be cut to rib- 
bons on the beaches. But his remain- 
ing 108 aircraft—one-third of them 
armed with torpedoes—had been re- 
served as insurance against the possi- 
ble discovery of American warships. 
On the other hand, his reconnais- 
sance planes, now fanned out to the 
east, had reported no sightings. 

А shout shattered his musings. Far 
to the south, the six Navy torpedo 


planes and four Army B-26s from 
Midway, having slipped by the incom- 
ing Japanese flight, were now boring 
in for an attack. Within seconds every 
gun that could be trained on the 
American planes opened fire, and the 
fighters on combat patrol nosed over 
like plunging falcons. Almost immedi- 
ately three of the approaching aircraft 
plunged into the sea; soon three more, 
leveling off for their final runs, burst 
into flames. A few planes managed to 
release their torpedoes but none 
found its mark, and only three of the 
ten attackers survived to limp back 
toward Midway. 

Nagumo now had to assume the 
worst: Midway was still capable of 
launching planes that not only endan- 
gered his carriers but also posed a 
threat to the invasion force. A second 
attack definitely was needed. At 7:15 
A.M. he ordered that his thirty-six re- 
serve torpedo planes, poised on the 
flight decks of the Kaga and Akagi, be 
rearmed with bombs in preparation 
for a second assault. 

This was a laborious and time-con- 
suming process; each of the planes had 
to be sent below to the hangar deck to 
have the torpedo removed and the 
bomb attached. And the entire opera- 
tion, including the launching of more 
than one hundred planes, had to be 
completed within one hour. Tomo- 
naga's Midway flight would be return- 
ing about 8:30, low on gas, and in need 
of cleared decks. Nagumo nevertheless 
hoped to have his second strike air- 
borne before Tomonaga’s flight arrived. 


Fate was about to decree otherwise. 


At 7:28 A.M., more than two hundred 
miles to the east, the Japanese 
cruiser Tone's float-plane (which had 
experienced a half-hour delay in 
launching due to catapult problems) 
was on the outer limits of its search 
pattern when the pilot radioed a con- 
tact report to Nagumo: SIGHT WHAT 
APPEARS TO BE TEN ENEMY SURFACE 
SHIPS, BEARING 010, 240 MILES FROM 
MIDWAY, COURSE 150, SPEED OVER 20 
KNOTS. 

This was startling and disturbing 
news. The Japanese planners had not 
expected to encounter enemy war- 
ships this early in the operation. 
Momentarily, the admiral was immo- 
bilized with indecision, but at 7:45 
A.M. he halted the rearming process and 
transmitted new orders to his carriers: 
PREPARE TO CARRY OUT ATTACKS ON 
ENEMY FLEET UNITS. LEAVE TORPE- 
DOES ON THOSE ATTACK PLANES WHICH 
HAVE NOT AS YET BEEN CHANGED TO 
BOMBS. 

Nagumo then radioed the Tone 
pilot to keep the enemy force in sight 
and ascertain ship types. Eleven min- 
utes later the scout reported that the 
enemy force had come about to a more 
westerly course, but he added nothing 
about ship types. Nagumo was now 
deeply apprehensive. What if the 
force included a carrier? Impatient 
with the pilots brevity, Nagumo ra- 
dioed an imperative message: ADVISE 
SHIP TYPES. 

Hardly had this message gotten off 
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when Nagumo had to face yet three 
more air attacks. Just before eight 
o'clock, Henderson's sixteen Marine 
dive-bombers came in at nine thou- 
sand feet, peeling off at five-second in- 
tervals. The circling Zeros rose to 
meet them and antiaircraft batteries 
opened fire. 

Without fighter protection, the Ma- 
rines were doomed. Henderson's plane 
burst into flames and plunged into 
the sea. During the next several min- 
utes seven more planes crashed; none 
scored hits. Eight bullet-ridden sur- 
vivors, skimming the waves, broke 
free and found their way home. 

From the bridge of the Akagi, 
Nagumo could see the Kaga, Hiryu, 
and Soryu steaming in disorder as a 
result of their evasive tactics. Before 
they had time to form up again, great 
explosions erupted from the surface of 
the morning sea. Lieutenant Colonel 
Sweeney’s B-17s, now four miles over- 
head, had just dumped their bomb- 
loads, straddling the Hiryu and 
Soryu—but scoring no hits. 

At 8:09 A.M. the Tone pilot finally 
identified the enemy contacts: five 
, cruisers and five destroyers. The mes- 
sage brought Nagumo great relief. No 
enemy carriers! That meant that he 
could defer attacking the American 
ships until later in the morning. His 
most important task was to cripple 
Midway, and he now was nearly 
ready. Hiryu and Soryu were loaded 
with dive-bombers. Half of Akagi’s 
and Kaga’s planes still carried their 
original torpedoes; the rest had been 
rearmed with bombs and were ready 
for launching. 

At 8:20 A.M., however, the bubble 
burst. Another message arrived from 
the Tone pilot: ENEMY IS ACCOMPANIED 
BY WHAT APPEARS TO BE A CARRIER. 

This, the most startling and omi- 
nous revelation yet, once again neces- 
sitated an instantaneous shift in tac- 
tical priorities. Now Midway would 
have to wait while Nagumo turned his 
attention to the profound danger lurk- 
ing on his distant left flank. The re- 
maining torpedo-laden aircraft would 
have to be brought up from the 
hangar decks immediately and spot- 
ted for launch against the American 
carrier. 

Atthat moment, Major Norris, with 
his eleven Marine level-bombers, 


broke through the cloud cover over 
the battleship Haruna. Japanese Zeros, 
buzzing about everywhere, ganged up 
on his sluggish, defenseless aircraft 
as soon as they flew into the clear. 
The flight made an ineffectual attack 
on the battleship, then, having lost 
two aircraft, headed back toward 
Midway with a dozen Zeros in pur- 
suit. 

Hardly had this attack ended when 
the submarine Nautilus, Lieutenant 
Commander William Brockman com- 
manding, raised its periscope right in 
the middle of Nagumo's disordered 
fleet. Spotting a battleship with its 
characteristic pagoda mast, he took 
hurried aim, fired a torpedo that 
missed, and then dove deep. For the 
next twenty minutes, while the re- 
mainder of the task force sailed over 
the horizon, destroyers submitted the 
submarine to a spirited depth-charg- 
ing. 


By 8:30 A.M. Nagumo’s scattered fleet 
had been shepherded back into its 
steaming formation. Nagumo had 
survived successive attacks from tor- 
pedo planes, dive-bombers, Flying 
Fortresses, level-bombers, and a sub- 
marine. While he contemplated his 
good fortune, the Tone search plane 
lifted the curtain a bit higher: SIGHT 
TWO ADDITIONAL ENEMY CRUISERS IN 
POSITION BEARING 080 [DEGREES], DIS- 
TANCE 250 MILES FROM MIDWAY. 
COURSE 150 DEGREES, SPEED 20 
KNOTS. 

Nagumo began to feel the utter lone- 
liness of command. The unseen enemy 
was now armed with twelve fleet units 
and an aircraft carrier. The bombers 
and torpedo planes spotted on the 
flight decks of his carriers were ready 
for launching, but as things now 
stood, they would have to carry out 
their attack against the enemy fleet 
without fighter cover. Most of Nagu- 
то Zeros, having spent the morning 
driving off Midway’s persistent air at- 
tacks, now were low on gas and am- 
munition and would have to be recov- 
ered, rearmed, and refueled before 
joining the air strike. 

Nagumo’s choice was agonizing. 
Launch now, without fighters, and 
save time; or refuel the fighters and 
lose time. None of the American at- 
tacks, all without fighter protection, 


had scored a single hit on his fleet. 
That could well be the fate of his own 
planes against the enemy ships. 
Nagumo made up his mind. His at- 
tack would be launched with fighters. 

At that moment the burden of com- 
mand, which weighed so heavily on 
Nagumo’s shoulders, became almost 
insupportable. Tomonaga’s flight, with 
tanks nearly dry, came into sight. 
Nagumo’s logic faltered. He ordered 
the flight decks cleared so that To- 
monaga could land. 

Admiral Yamaguchi, his second in 
command, aboard the Hiryu, could 
not believe Nagumo’s action. Instantly 
he flashed a message to his senior: 
CONSIDER IT ADVISABLE TO LAUNCH 
ATTACK FORCE IMMEDIATELY. 

Nagumo ignored the advice. The 
decks were cleared and Tomonaga’s 
planes touched down one by one, the 
last at 9:18 A.M. Immediately Nagumo 
swung his forces around to a north- 
easterly course and increased speed to 
thirty knots. Below on the hangar 
decks a struggle raged to get the as- 
sorted aircraft ready for the belated 
launch. 

Suddenly a lookout shouted: “Enemy 
planes!” Clearly they were not from 
Midway. Gunners scrambled to their 
stations; Nagumo’s supporting ships 
poured out a smoke screen; fighter 
planes lifted into the wind. All eyes 
trained on the enemy aircraft, coming 
in low. They were torpedo planes from 
the Hornet. 


Shortly after seven o’clock that morn- 
ing, Admiral Spruance had ordered 
his own strike. The combined 
strength of the Enterprise and Hornet 
totaled seventy-two bombers, twenty- 
nine torpedo planes, and twenty 
fighter aircraft. Admiral Fletcher, 
aboard the Yorktown, had more than 
an hour to wait before he could re- 
cover his own reconnaissance aircraft, 
but at 8:30 A.M. he launched seven- 
teen bombers, twelve torpedo planes, 
and six fighters, holding the balance 
of his aircraft in reserve. 

It was an undisciplined launch, for 
the Tone's search plane, which had 
been shadowing the American task 
forces, was spotted by lookouts while 
Spruance's strike force formed up. 
The admiral now knew that the Jap- 
anese had a lead on him. 
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The Enterprises bombers under 
Lieutenant Commander Clarence W. 
McClusky were already airborne, 
waiting for the fighters and torpedo 
planes to join up. Spruance did not 
allow a second’s delay. He ordered 
McClusky to move his bombers out 
alone. 

Because the Hornet had been the 
first to launch her planes, both her 
bombers and fighters were in the air 
when the Tone plane was sighted. 
These were ordered to follow Mc- 
Clusky forthwith, leaving the fifteen 
torpedo planes, under Lieutenant 
Commander John C. Waldron, to fol- 
low independently. 

All squadrons, some on slightly di- 
vergent headings, flew in a south- 
westerly direction, basing their inter- 
cept courses on a projection of the 
enemy task force’s estimated course 
and speed. If all went as planned, con- 
tact would be made about 9:30 A.M., 
around the time the carriers were re- 
covering the last of the Midway attack 
force. 

But as all battle-scarred comman- 
ders realize, rarely in war does any- 
thing go as planned. Nagumo’s 
change of course at 9:18 A.M. had nul- 

_lified all predictions of his position. 
The Hornet’s bomber and fighter pi- 
lots found only empty sea where they 
expected to see enemy ships. Their 
leader, Commander Stanhope C. 
Ring, faced a crucial choice—search 
either to the left or to the right. He 
turned left. 

Time. passed. Nothing appeared. 
Eventually Ring sighted the black 
smoke rising from Midway’s burning 
fuel tanks and realized that he had 
lost his gamble. Some of his aircraft 
made it back to the Hornet; thirteen, 
very low on fuel, touched down at 
Midway. 

McClusky, leading the Enterprise’s 
bombers, also came to the end of his 
intercept course and also saw noth- 
ing. Faced with the same decision as 
Ring, he turned right. 


In the meantime, Waldron, following 
some irresistable instinct, set Torpedo 
Squadron Eight on a course some- 
what to the right of the others, for he 
sensed that Nagumo soon would change 
his own course to the left. 

Shortly after nine o'clock, Waldron 


sighted Nagumo's task force and de- 
scended to within a few yards of the 
wavetops. Nearest his squadron of fif- 
teen Devastators were the enemy's 
screening destroyers and behind them 
the carriers and other heavy units. 
Waldron adjusted his course to attack 
the nearest carrier, but the pilots of 
the Japanese combat air patrol were 
already peeling off and streaking to- 
ward the defenseless torpedo squadron 
with throttles wide open. 

Within seconds a third of the 
Devastators, riddled by gunfire from 
the Zeros, crashed. Waldron's bomber 
burst into flames and nosed over into 
the sea. Plane by plane, the flight dis- 
integrated under the withering fire of 
the Zeros. In only minutes just one 
torpedo plane, piloted by Ensign 
George Gay, remained airborne. Gay 
closed on a carrier, released his tor- 
pedo, and was almost immediately 
shot down. Gay was picked up thirty 
hours later by an American patrol 
plane—the sole survivor from the 
thirty fliers of Hornet’s torpedo squad- 
ron [see pages 36-39]. All fifteen 
planes had been shot down and not a 
single hit scored! 

Shortly after Waldron had altered 
his course to the right, Lindsey turned 
his fourteen torpedo planes in the 
same direction, and at 9:30 A.M. they 
were sighted by the enemy. Lindsey 
was deprived of all hope, for he lost 
any chance of surprise. Nagumo’s car- 
riers already had turned away from 
the direction of the attack, showing 
only their quarters to the approaching 
planes, while the Zeros, now at low al- 
titudes, sped out to strafe the incom- 
ing flight. Again there was a tumult of 
diving Zeros, machine guns blazing; 
exploding aircraft; geysers of water 
marking the graves of crashed airmen. 
Only a few torpedoes were released 
into the melee of zigzagging ships. 
Again there were no hits, but this time 
four pilots broke free and headed away 
from the slaughter. Lindsey was not 
among them. 


The ill-fated attack by the American 
torpedo planes ended before 10 
o'clock. Nagumo’s ships, though un- 
damaged, were in complete disarray 
following their evasive manuevering; 
he had to restore the cruising order of 
his fleet before launching his urgent 


strike against the enemy force. His 
general movement toward the north- 
east was in fact closing the range with 
the Yorktown, whose strike had been 
launched more than an hour before. 

Because the Yorktown's torpedo, 
dive-bomber, and fighter squadrons 
had been able to rendezvous as a 
team, the strike promised to be fully 
coordinated, each squadron remain- 
ing in visual contact with the others. 
Thus, the low-flying torpedo planes 
under Lieutenant Commander Lance 
E. Massey would receive fighter cover 
from Lieutenant Commander John S. 
Thach, while the dive-bombers under 
Lieutenant Commander Maxwell F. 
Leslie would dart down toward the 
enemy from higher altitudes. 

That was the plan, but it ran into 
trouble from the start. Sighting Na- 
gumo’s force far off to the right at 
about 10 A.M., only minutes after 
Lindsey’s squadron had been driven 
off, the three squadrons veered north 
to attack. But a long stretch of clouds 
over the enemy fleet now confounded 
the Yorktown pilots. Leslie’s bombers 
flew over the clouds and lost both vi- 
sual and radio contact with Massey’s 
twelve torpedo planes below. Thach 
did not. He put his fighters above 
Massey’s flight to protect the torpedo 
planes as they made their runs. 

The attack was a gesture of valor 
and futility. At 10:15 A.M. Japanese 
Zeros overwhelmed the Yorktown’s 
planes. Then the screening destroyers 
opened fire. In seconds the first of 
Yorktown’s fighters broke convulsively 
out of its flight line and splashed into 
the sea. Thach scored some hits on a 
few Zeros, but there were too many of 
them. Massey’s flight, now hugging 
the waves in two sections, steadied on 
the attack course against veering car- 
riers. One by one the torpedo planes 
burst into flames and went down. By 
10:20 A.M. only five remained airborne. 
Some got close enough to drop their 
torpedoes, only to be cut down as they 
winged away from the attack. Only 
two planes escaped. 


Of the forty-one torpedo planes 
launched from the three American 
carriers, only six survived their en- 
counter with the Japanese fleet. It 
was a mournful sacrifice, made more 
poignant by its utter failure to score a 
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hit. Nagumo seemed unconquerable, 
while the American strike, in tactical 
confusion from the start, seemed on 
the verge of defeat. 

But the sacrifice of the torpedo 
planes had not been in vain. Their at- 
tacks, coming in close succession, had 
pulled the Japanese combat air pa- 
trols down from the heights, leaving 
the upper altitudes unguarded just at 
the time when the American dive- 
bombers arrived. Shortly after 10 
o'clock, Leslie, leading the Yorktown's 
seventeen aircraft, sighted the enemy 
ships several miles ahead of him. The 
upper air was clear of Zeros and he 
had plenty of time to pick out his tar- 
get, a large carrier dead ahead and 
four miles below. 

While Leslie was making his ap- 
proach from the east, McClusky was 
reaching the end of his search pattern 
on a northwesterly course. Below him 
there were only cloud patches, but at 
10 o'clock he spotted the white wake 
of a Japanese destroyer heading 
northeast at high speed. He reasoned 
that for one cause or another it had 
fallen out of the main enemy forma- 
tion and was now trying to catch up. 
He was right; the destroyer was the 

' Arashi, returning to the fold after a 
fruitless search for the Nautilus. So, 
at the time that Massey's torpedo 
planes had begun their futile death 
ride far below, Leslie was closing in on 
Nagumo from one direction, and 
McClusky from another. These two 
squadrons comprised all that was left 
of Nimitz's carrier-based air power. 

By 10:15 A.M. Leslie descended to 
fourteen thousand feet with the morn- 
ing sun at his back. His best targets 
were two carriers—the large Kaga 
and the smaller Soryu. He chose the 
large one, put his plane into a dive, 
and was followed quickly by the rest 
of his pilots. They could see plainly 
that the Kaga's deck was crowded 
with aircraft ready for launching. 
Leslie’s flight came down at 280 
knots. At 2,500 feet the pilots pressed 
their release buttons, each dropping a 
thousand-pound bomb. In an instant, 
Nagumo’s magic spell was broken. The 
time: 10:24 A.M. 

А great burst of fire erupted near 
the Kaga's superstructure. Other 
bombs tore huge holes in the flight 
deck. Flaming gasoline poured out of 


ruptured tanks and ran below to the 
hangar deck. Suddenly the bomb stor- 
age locker erupted in a white flash, 
hurling sheets of steel in all direc- 
tions. There was no hope of control- 
ling the inferno; in a matter of min- 
utes the 27,000-ton Kaga was а 
flaming caldron. Nagumo, watching 
from his flagship, knew that the Kaga 
was doomed. 

As Leslie's bombers throttled once 
more for altitude, McClusky, having 
followed the Arashi to the Japanese 
carriers, now divided his flight into 
two sections; one winged toward the 
Akagi, the other toward the Soryu. 
Each plane, in turn, nosed over into a 
dive. Bombs away! Shock wave after 
shock wave followed each bomb-hit. 
Again great flames broke out on the 
loaded carriers, detonating torpedo 
warheads and bombs. Fatal blows had 
been dealt to three carriers in less 
than six minutes. 


The suddenness of the disaster para- 
lyzed Nagumo's reason. In a state of 
stupor, he had to be evacuated from 
his flaming flagship and sent on 
board the cruiser Nagara, from whose 
bridge he watched the three floating 
pyres that only moments before had 
been part of his powerful, seemingly 
invincible command. 

The Soryu and Kaga sank that 
evening. The Akagi drifted until the 
following dawn, a burning derelict. A 
torpedo from á Japanese destroyer fi- 
nally sank her. 


The Hiryu, because she was consider- 
ably ahead of the formation, escaped 
the first fiery storm. Unmolested by 
dive-bombers, she was able to launch 
her planes against the American 
force, which Nagumo had learned 
about nearly three hours before the 
fatal dive-bombing attack. 

At noon, just a short time after 
Fletcher had sent off ten reconnais- 
sance planes to search the northwest 
sector, the Yorktown's radar picked up 
the Hiryu’s air strike, and fighters cir- 
cling above were vectored out to meet 
the incoming enemy flight. The car- 
rier's ministering cruisers and de- 
stroyers formed ап antiaircraft 
screen, the ships’ crews dogged down 
the watertight doors, and every gun 
was trained toward the western sky. 


Because the Enterprise and Hornet 
were hull-down on the horizon, the 
Yorktown became the target. 

Hiryu’s eighteen dive-bombers and 
six Zeros were challenged by York- 
town’s combat air patrol, whose pilots 
that day shot with laudable marks- 
manship, bringing down eleven Jap- 
anese bombers. Of the seven that 
broke through the screen, only three 
scored hits. Two ripped open the flight 
deck and the third detonated deep in- 
side the hapless Yorktown, disabling 
two boilers. A fire broke out near the 
forward magazine, but damage-con- 
trol parties snuffed it out in minutes. 
Although the carrier was smoking 
from deck fires, she did not appear to 
be badly damaged. But then her speed 
fell off, and at 12:20 PM. Yorktown 
was dead in the water, a sitting duck 
for another attack. An hour later, Ad- 
miral Fletcher shifted his flag to the 
cruiser Astoria, while repair parties 
cleared away the wreckage in the fire- 
rooms and covered the holes in the 
flight deck. 

At 12:45 P.M. the Hiryu launched a 
second attack consisting of ten tor- 
pedo planes protected by six fighters. 
Believing the Yorktown to be out of ac- 
tion, the Japanese intended this 
strike for the other carriers that had 
been reported by a search plane. 

But the Yorktown, because her 
wounds had been bound so quickly, 
was to face another bludgeoning. By 
1:40 that afternoon, four boilers were 
back on the line and the deck was 
patched up well enough for flight op- 
erations. Soon the American carrier 
moved ahead at cruising speed; her 
commanding officer, Captain Elliott 
Buckmaster, called his combat air pa- 
trols to land for refueling. 

At that moment radar spotted 
Hiryus second attack, heading di- 
rectly for the Yorktown. Six fighters 
flying overhead moved out to inter- 
cept the Japanese flight. Five of the 
ten incoming enemy torpedo planes 
were cut down before they could settle 
on an attack course. But the other five 
broke through the stream of 
American gunfire pouring from the 
Screening cruisers and destroyers. 
Four dropped torpedoes; two of these 
scored hits that exploded well below 
the carrier's waterline. Generators 
aboard the hastily-repaired American 
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carrier whined to a halt; the rudder 
jammed; steam pressure fell; and 
within minutes the Yorktown began to 
list to port as black oil oozed out of her 
punctured side. Again she lay dead in 
the water, this time with a list that 
had reached a dangerous twenty-six 
degrees. Buckmaster glanced wearily 
at the tilting deck aboard the vessel 
that could turn turtle at any moment, 
trapping hundreds of her crew below 
decks. With great reluctance, he gave 
the order, “Abandon ship." But like 
the Akagi before her, Yorktown re- 
fused to sink, drifting under the 
bright afternoon sun in silent defi- 
ance of the sea. 


By this time Fletcher's eighteen 
search planes had reached the limit of 
their two-hundred-mile patrol and 
were winging back. At 2:45 P.M., one 
pilot, Lieutenant Samuel Adams, spied 
a force of ships—an aircraft carrier, 
two battleships, and several cruisers 
and destroyers—on a northerly course. 
Immediately he radioed the position, 
and within minutes the flight decks of 
Enterprise and Hornet bustled with 
frenzied activity. Planes were armed, 
fueled, and spotted for takeoff. At 3:30 
Р.М. twenty-seven dive-bombers under 
Lieutenant Wilmer Gallaher, veteran 
of McClusky's earlier shattering raid, 
lifted off from the Enterprise's flight 
deck and headed on a northwesterly 
course. À half-hour later, sixteen dive- 
bombers from the Hornet followed. 

Admiral Yamaguchi, flying his flag 
from Hiryu's mast, had collected a lot 
of misinformation about his air 
strikes. Not knowing that the York- 
town had been assaulted twice, he be- 
lieved that one of the enemy's three 
carriers had been crippled by bombs 
and a second mortally wounded by 
torpedoes. He radioed this informa- 
tion to Yamamoto and announced his 
intention of launching a dusk attack 
on what was believed to be the third 
and final American carrier. There was 
still a chance that the fortunes might 
turn back in Japan's favor. 

At five o'clock that afternoon Gal- 
laher, swinging around to place the 
sun at his back, reached the Hiryu. 
The enemy carrier, caught by sur- 
prise, turned right in an evasive ma- 
neuver, but the Enterprise’s flight was 
already diving. At 5:03 P.M. Hiryu 


shuddered as four great explosions 
ripped open her flight deck. Loaded 
planes caught fire and blew apart. 
Black smoke rose from a dozen oil and 
gasoline fires. By the time the 
Hornet’s air strike arrived, Hiryu was 
a torch, so the pilots attacked a battle- 
ship and a cruiser but failed to inflict 
any damage. 

Despite superhuman efforts to save 
the Hiryu, she continued to burn 
through the night, drifting like a Vi- 
king’s funeral ship. At five o’clock the 
next morning, Yamaguchi lashed him- 
self to the railing of his command post 
on the bridge so that he would not be 
washed away when the Hiryu went 
down. Ten minutes later two Jap- 
anese destroyers fired torpedoes into 
her side. Still she floated for three 
more hours before the sea finally 
quenched her fiery decks. 


The tragic reality of the defeat came 
slowly to Admiral Yamamoto, aboard 
his flagship hundreds of miles to the 
rear. As long as the Hiryu remained in 
the fight, Midway still might be 
taken. But when he learned of his re- 
maining carrier’s fate, he knew that it 
was all over. Nagumo’s splendid com- 
mand had been utterly destroyed. All 
carriers lost, all planes lost, most pi- 
lots lost. Early in the morning of June 
5 he transmitted the following to his 
fleet: OCCUPATION OF MIDWAY IS CAN- 
CELLED. 

On the morning of June 6, Spruance 
sent off his last air strike to harass the 
retreating Japanese, and succeeded in 
sinking the heavy cruiser Mikuma. 

At this time the long-suffering 
Yorktown was still afloat. Salvage 
parties had reboarded the carrier to 
attempt to correct her list, and a fleet 
tug had been ordered from Pearl 
Harbor to tow her into safer waters. 
The destroyer Hammann was lashed 
alongside, providing electrical power 
to the repair crews. Suddenly, at 1:30 
P.M., while destroyers were circling 
about the carrier, a Japanese subma- 
rine, moving like a shark toward its 
wounded victim, fired four torpedoes. 
One missed; a second broke the 
Hammann’s back; and the other two 
crashed into the Yorktown’s starboard 
side. The thunderous explosion drove 
the destroyer outward, parting all of 
the mooring lines, water hoses, and 


cables. In less than five minutes the 
Hammann sank; explosions from her 
torpedoes killed many survivors in 
the water. 

But the indomitable Yorktown drift- 
ed on all through the night. Finally, as 
dawn broke on June 7, she rolled over 
and slowly slipped into the sea. The 
other ships of the task force hauled 
their colors to half mast. Some sailors 
wept unashamedly at the death of this 
brave ship. None could be told that her 
loss was a small price to pay for the in- 
credible victory achieved. 


The Battle of Midway was over. 
Besides the Yorktown and Hammann, 
the U.S. Navy lost 150 aircraft, while 
307 Americans were killed in battle. 
Against these losses, the Japanese 
had to list their own grave battle 
waste of four aircraft carriers, one 
heavy cruiser, and 253 planes. Тһе 
number of Japanese dead reached a 
staggering 3,500, including scores of 
experienced carrier pilots whose loss 
would never be fully compensated for. 
This was Japan's first defeat at sea 
since the one delivered by Korean 
Admiral Yi Sun in 1592. 

Midway was more than a naval vic- 
tory won by the underdog. It de- 
stroyed Japan's superiority in sea 
power and struck a telling blow at her 
offensive strategy. The battle turned 
the tide of the war in the Pacific, and 
a jubilant Nimitz was able to pun: 
"Perhaps we will be forgiven if we 
claim we are about midway to our ob- 
jective.” ж 


Thaddeus V. Tuleja, a retired Navy cap- 
tain and veteran of World War Il and 
Korea, currently is writing a biography of 
Admiral H. Kent Hewitt, commander of 
amphibious landings in North Africa and 
Europe during World War II. 


Recommended additional reading: Volume 
IV of Samuel Eliot Morison's History of 
United States Naval Operations in World 
War II [Coral Sea, Midway, and Submarine 
Actions] (Little, Brown and Company, 1949, 
1984) provides a good overview of the bat- 
tle. Miracle at Midway by Gordon W. 
Prange with Donald M. Goldstein and 
Katherine V. Dillon (McGraw-Hill, 1982) is 
another authoritative source. As implied by 
its title, Midway: The Battle That Doomed 
Japan, The Japanese Navy’s Story by 
Mitsuo Fuchida and Masatake Okumiya 
(Naval Institute Press, 1955, 1992) tells the 
Story from the Japanese perspective. 


CHAUTAUQUA iua from page 44 


erwise never might have had such a 
burst of culture in their midst [see 
page 45]. 


Chautauqua’s famous Amphitheater, 
still a geographical and spiritual core 
for the colony today, began as a tent 
tabernacle. The first wooden building 
that replaced the tent later was re- 
built into a modern six-thousand-seat 
Amphitheater, an imposing semi- 
open-air structure with a vast acous- 
tically tuned wooden ceiling and 
many rows of low-backed benches. 

The Amphitheater, which houses a 
magnificent pipe organ, serves as a 
concert hall for the Chautauqua 
Symphony; as a church; as a home for 
the resident ballet company; for solo- 
ists and musical ensembles; and as 
the large central lecture platform. 
Visitors often attend rehearsals and 
practice sessions here. 

Through the years hundreds of 
gifted artists have appeared at the 
Amphitheater, among them Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony; John Philip Sousa; pianist 
Van Cliburn; singer Marian Ander- 
‘son; the Mormon Tabernacle Choir; 
Duke Ellington; and Victor Borge. 

Albert  Stoessel, who assisted 
Damrosch as conductor of the New 
York Symphony, came to Chautauqua 
in the early 1920s, founding in 1929 
the Chautauqua Opera Association, 
conducting the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and directing the 
Music School until his death in 1943. 
Here, with Stoessel's encouragement, 
composer George Gershwin wrote his 
famous Concerto in Е During the 
1930s the symphony regularly broad- 
cast over network radio; during the 
1930s to 1950s “Town Meetings of the 
Air” emanated from Chautauqua. 

In more recent times, a generous 
mix of popular musicians, from Ethel 
Merman and Dave Brubeck to Pete 
Seeger, Willie Nelson, Emmylou Har- 
ris, and Harry Belafonte, have graced 
the Amphitheater stage. 

One of the country’s oldest continu- 
ous summer opera companies, Chau- 
tauqua Opera celebrates its sixty- 
third anniversary in 1992, its performances 
taking place in Norton Hall, built in 
1929 and later enlarged to house the 


growing opera company. 

Alfredo Valenti, a Juilliard School 
of Music import who became the com- 
pany’s first production director, fol- 
lowed Stoessel’s precedent for opera 
sung only in English and featuring 
young American singers. At a time 
when most serious students still went 
to Europe for musical training, Chau- 
tauqua broke new ground by encour- 
aging American talent and enabling 
many subsequently prominent sing- 
ers to get their start through the 
Chautauqua Opera Company. 


In 1989 the Chautauqua Institution 
was declared a national historic land- 
mark “in recognition of its importance 
in U.S. history and the continuing 
physical integrity of the site.” The non- 
profit corporation still operates under 
its 1902 New York charter granted to 
promote “the intellectual, social, physi- 
cal, moral and religious welfare of the 
people.” The charter grants broad pow- 
ers to hold meetings, facilitate educa- 
tion, and provide recreation. 

Today, the innovative spirit that 
characterized Chautauqua from its 
beginnings is reflected in its dogged 
determination to keep up with the 
times, devoting sessions to such topics 
as the sexual revolution, world envi- 
ronment, space exploration, and the 
drug crisis. 


Despite its popularity through the years, 
Chautauqua has always had a few crit- 
ics. It exasperated lecturer-philosopher 
William James in 1896, who complained 
that though he had learned “a lot” 
there, he longed for the “big outside 
worldly wilderness with all its sins 
and sufferings.” 

In 1909 Rudyard Kipling published 
his evaluation in an article entitled 
“Chautauqua” in which he complain- 
ed about the Sabbatarian restrictions 
and the gate passes. “I don’t like 
Chautauqua,” he wrote. “There’s some- 
thing wrong with it, and I haven’t time 
to find out where. But it is wrong.” 


Chautauqua is still a focused reli- 
gious community with some twenty 
denominational “houses” where ser- 
vices are held, and its six-thousand- 
seat Amphitheater offers a daily in- 


terdenominational devotional program. 
None of its restaurants, hotels, or 
stores sell or serve liquor, and few 
play popular music for customers. It 
is a place, as one old-time resident 
says, where “grandmothers take their 
mothers,” and where everything feels 
as though it were in the past tense. 

Yet every year, for nine weeks dur- 
ing the summer, Chautauqua Insti- 
tution abounds with life, drawing 
about ten thousand summer resi- 
dents, old and young, and as many as 
three hundred thousand to its popular 
public events program. Chautauqua 
continues to maintain its own resi- 
dent companies for opera, symphony, 
and theater; a movie house; a twenty- 
six-thousand-volume library; an elab- 
orate arts and crafts complex; an ex- 
tensive summer school; tennis courts; 
twenty-seven holes of golf; three 
swimming beaches; and a marina. 
Although its lecture audiences show a 
preponderance of graying heads, the 
institution is something of an inter- 
generational mecca, maintaining its 
early tradition of education and recre- 
ation for the whole family. Children 
may register in classes and clubs sim- 
ilar to day camps. 

To the first-time visitor, the narrow 
streets suited to walking or bicycling 
rather than motoring evoke a nostal- 
gic serenity. In the older section of the 
community, despite the fact that the 
early board-and-batten houses sit on 
tiny lots, quiet reigns. What few ra- 
dios there are play classical music at 
a low volume, while organ or choir 
music floats in from a distance. 
Nearby voices seem muted; conversa- 
tions are conducted in carefully mod- 
erated tones. 

Porches abound—wrap-around porches, 
side porches, and porches built on top 
of porches, most furnished with clas- 
sic wicker chairs and tables. Bright 
blooming flowers splash color across 
the landscape—pinks and purples 
and yellows and oranges—in vases on 
porches, growing alongside the walks, 
and in windowboxes. Carefully clip- 
ped shrubs surround the houses; 
there seem to be no weeds on Chau- 
tauqua property. The big old maples 
and oaks, some dating back to before 

Continued on page 73 
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ТЕН, Free sample copy, Owen & Owen Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 6895, Columbia, SC 29260. 


INDIAN ARTIFACT MAGAZINE. Prehistoric 
American Indian artifacts, culture, lifestyles, 
and more. Quarterly, $17 per year, sample $5 
(PA add 696 tax). Money back guarantee on 
unmailed issues. Indian Artifact Magazine, 
Dept. A, RD #1 Box 240, Turbotville, PA 
17112-9599. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE TIMES issued quarterly 
with free hardcover Pierce book, $11.50. April 
Hill Publishers, 79 Elm St., Springfield, VT 
05156. 


HISTORY EMPORIUM 


AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
Special Advertising Section For Catalog Marketers 


Check “The Source” reader service for catalogs and information offered from these advertisers. 
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FIRESIDE CHATS 
Edited by 
Russell D. Buhite 
and 
David W. Levy 


The 31 famed fireside chats of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, one of the 
most skilled speakers and trusted 
leaders in American history, are now 
available for the first time in a single 


volume. NE 
$24.95 
| Write for FREE catalog. 


| University of Oklahoma Press 


| Dept. MAK9/1005 Asp Ave. 
| Norman, OK 73019-0445 
$1.50 p/h. AE/MC/Visa/chks/m.o.) 
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AMERICANA 
FREE BOOK CATALOG 


lii rite for our free catalog of 
books оп the Атпегісап т 
West—cowboys and ranching, 
Indians, outlaws and lawmen, 
exploration and travel, frontier 
military, settlers, and more. — ^ 


BENNETTWALLS COMPANY, А 
P.O. Drawer 1 • Dept. АН 
Rotan, Texas 79546 


CONFEDERATE 
VETERAN 


the magazine once produced by 
and for the soldiers of the Old 
South, is now available through 
The National Historical Society. 
Pay just $29.95 per volume plus 
postage and handling. 

Call now 1-800-828-1200 for your 
FREE 15-day preview of Volume I. 
Applicable sales tax will be added to purchase. 


53028 1133S 


FOR GOOD AUTOGRAPHS? 


We have a great inventory of original 


| letters and documents from the most im- 


portant people in American History to 
fit every budget. Call or write for a 
FREE CATALOG. 


Stampede Investments 
1533 River Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wi 53965 


WI(608)254-7751 Chicago,IL(708)788-9022 


The Custer 
Reader 


Edited by Paul Andrew Hutton 


This book contains four illuminating sections: 
. Custer’s Civil War years; Custer’s role in the 
Indian Wars up until his last battle; the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn; the evolution 
of the Custer myth. 


$40.00 


ne 


At bookstores or from University of Nebraska Press 
901 №17. Lincoln 68588 
—.. (800) 755-1105 publishers since 1941 


P.O. Box 975, Hicksville, NY 11802 


THE MODERN CARPENTER 
JOINER AND CABINET-MAKER 


A Classic Work . . . Preserving Craft Skills 


A rare source work from earlier years (1902-1904), this redis- 
covered classic takes us back to the time of the master builder, 
when total woodcraft knowledge, in all its aspects, was the norm. 
It returns us to a time when the master builder was an expert 
general practitioner of woodworking skills. 


11265 


AUDIO BOOKS 


% On Cassettes 

% Unabridged 
Recordings 

V Purchase or Rent 

% Over 400 Titles 

% Professionally 
Narrated 


BLAckstone Auno Books 
P.O. Box 969, Ashland, OR 97520 


For a FREE Catalogue Call: 


1-800-729-2665 


GHOST SHIPS ОҒ 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


A video series rich in maritime lore. 
Captivating underwater footage and | 
numerous rare photos. 
For a FREE BROCHURE 
call (414) 552-5411 or write 
SOUTHPORT VIDEO 
Р.О. Box 862 
Kenosha, ШІ: "dig 0862 


__| THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY | 


nri 
PLANS 


New Book, over 
200 photos and 
plan drawings 
of American 
Outhouses 
constructed 
between 1830 
Hand 1940. Big, 
‘colorful volume, 


— Bonus sections conan actual reprints of U.S. 
_| Government pamphies on outhouse construction and a 


collection of rare privy postcards, in full color. Prize 

winning photos and large type size make this book a 

get gift for the over-fifty crowd. Order a copy for your 
athroom bookshelf today. $15.95 plus $2.00 postage. 


WINDMILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2147 Windmill View Rd., El Cajon, CA 92020 Dept. АН 


OLO TYME 


Rubber Stamps 
Hundreds designs 
Amazing 
Catalogue Do S A 

SION: pert. H 


А, 
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BOOKS LOCATED, Out-of-Print. Free Search 
service, no obligation. OUT-OF-STATE- 
BOOK-SERVICE., Box 325K, San Clemente, 
СА 92674-3253.(714) 492-2976. 


AUTOMOBILE LITERATURE WANTED: 
1900-1975. I buy automobile Sales Brochures, 
manuals, posters, Etc. Walter Miller, 6710 
Brooklawn, Syracuse, NY 13211. 315-432- 
8282. 


BASEBALL, SPORTS MEMORABILIA 
CARDS, Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Au- 
tographs, Stocks, Bonds Wanted. High Prices 
Paid. Paul Longo, Box 490-CW, South Or- 
leans, MA 02662. 


prior to issue date. 


P.O. Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105. 


Please put the following ad in the next 


INSERTION ORDER 


Classified: 20 word minimum; $2.90 per word for one insertion; $2.65 or $2.35 per word for any 
ad that runs unchanged in 3 to 6 issues respectively. Full payment must accompany order; no ad 
will run without, payment in full received by closing date. Deadline for advertisements is 14 weeks 


Submit copy, heading, payment to: Robert Gavazzi, AHI Classified Advertising Department, 


issue(s) of American History 


Illustrated under the heading 


. Enclosed is my check in the 


amount of $ 


My ad is as follows: 


Name 


Co. Name 


Address 


State Zip 


Telephone ( ) 


Басы та С-тан ала 


JULY/AUGUST, 1992 
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the Civil War, provide welcome shade. 

Fanning out from the older commu- 
nity center are larger, more grandiose 
homes with generous lawns sloping 
down to docks and boat moorings. 

Here sits the grande dame of the 
Institution, the genteel and imposing 
Hotel Athenaeum, built in 1881 and 
said to be one of the first hotels any- 
where to be lit with electricity. 
Renovated several times, most re- 
cently in 1984, the Athenaeum boasts 
Spacious high ceilings and a huge 
front porch lined with a triple row of 
chairs and rockers overlooking broad 
lawns and the lake below. 

Here presidents and presidential 
hopefuls, Congressmen, internation- 
ally known lecturers and authors, and 
others prominent in a long list of 
other fields—arts, science, medicine, 
and industry—have stayed during 
visits to the famed Institution. ^We're 
sitting at Karl Menninger's table; be- 
hind you was Thomas Edison’s,” con- 
fides a long-time Kinoen resi- 
dent, who, like many other well-to-do 
visitors, winters elsewhere and comes 
to Chautauqua for the summer. 


Long famous for its superb dining 
hall, the Athenaeum (the only hotel 
still owned by the Chautauqua In- 
stitution itself) is also renowned for 
its fussy gentility, unambiguously ad- 
vertising its dress code: at dinner, 
“ladies are to be dressed in their 
loveliest, men in jackets and ties.” 

Adjacent to the Athenaeum stands 
the tall white-columned Women’s 
Club and behind that, the former 
headquarters of the Women's Christ- 
jan Temperance Union, now privately 
owned, where a summer renter in- 
vites you in to “look around . . . if you 
won't be shocked by a well-stocked 
bar in the former home of the WCTU.” 
Other imposing white “cottages” dot 
the area, including one in which the 
eighty-six-year-old resident confides, 
‘Tve been coming here since before I 
was born. Now my grandchildren and 
great grandchildren visit me." 

At the northern end of the Insti- 
tution's lakeside, along what some 
call “Millionaires’ Row,” the homes 
are even bigger, with more spacious 
lawns, gardens, and dockside mooring 
places. Among the mansions is the 


summer home blind industrialist Wil- 
liam Packard built in 1917, said to 
replicate his winter home so he could 
easily find his way around it. 

From its landscape to its programs, 
Chautauqua continues to change in 
response to the outside world it can’t 
quite escape; even condominiums 
have come to the Institution, though 
not without harsh battles waged by 
some indignant property owners. 
Those who have been coming to Chau- 
tauqua since long-ago childhood, like 
the spry and sparkling septuagenar- 
ian historian-in-residence, Alfreda Ir- 
win, notice great changes—physical 
and social. Nevertheless, for all its 
progress, the Chautauqua Institution 
continues to be an old-fashioned place, 
a community caught out of time—its 
graceful pleasures a rarity in the fast- 
paced world outside its gates. Ж 


Cathleen Schurr, a performance poet and 
author of eight books, has had articles pub- 
lished in many national magazines and 
newspapers. Her story of her own World 
War II experiences aboard the torpedoed 
liner Athenia appeared in the January 
/February 1988 issue. 
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INFORMATION FROM AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISERS ШЕННЕН 


1. Award-winning publisher of books about Western history, 
Native Americans, women's studies, classical studies, literature, 
and others. Write for catalog(s). UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
PRESS. Catalog Free. 

2. Autographs and Portraits of history's greatest figures 
handsomely framed as unique display pieces for all budgets. 
STAMPEDE INVESTMENT. Catalog Free. 

3. BLACKSTONE AUDIO BOOKS. Low prices on over 300 
unabridged recordings of timeless books. Purchase or rent. 
Catalog Free. 

4. Western Americana, Books on the American West - Cowboys 
and ranching. Indians, outlaws and lawmen, exploration, travel, 
frontier, military settlers and more. BENNETT WALLS COMPANY. 
Catalog Free. 

5. UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS publishes many books 
about the American West. Please send for our American West 
catalog. Catalog Free. 

6. Ghost Ships of Lake Michigan, a video series rich in maritime 
lore. Captivating underwater footage and numerous rare photos. 
SOUTHPORT VIDEO. Brochure Free. 

7. CONFEDERATE VETERAN magazine by and for the old 
South, reprinted in volumes by the NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. Information Free. 

8. THE MODERN CARPENTER JOINER & CABINET-MAKER. A 
rare source work from earlier years (1902-1904), this rediscovered 
classic takes us back to the time of the master builder. Information 
Free. 

9. The Vanishing American Outhouse - Big new 144 page full 
color book of Privy Plans, photos, poems and folklore. 
WINDMILL PUBLISHING. Book $17.95. 


10. Oldest publisher of Civil War Ar-AMERICAN PRINT GALLERY. 
Artists: Mort Künstler, Gordon Phillips, Don Spaulding. Full Color 
nformation $2.00. 

11. Jim Daly paints Americana-from historical to everyday events. 
Send for an 8-page brochure of high-quality limited edition prints. MILL 
POND PRESS. Brochure $1.00. 

12. INTERNATIONAL PHOTO ARCHIVES INC. - World War II 
collection of 20 memorable photographs. Ships, aircraft, award-winning 
Archive photos, matted, framed or unframed. Brochure Free. 

13. CRAZY HORSE PRINTS, an American Indian Company 
specializes in production and sale of museum quality, Native American 
prints and cards. HOLKE PRESS. Catalog $10.00. 

14. Limited edition Robert E. Lee portrait embedded in gold toned 
metal. HORIZONS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Information Free. 


15. For further information and a free catalog on Arnold Friberg please 


16. Save up to 80% on publishers overstocks, remainders. Catalog 
offers up to 8,000 titles monthly including American history, Civil War, 
much more. EDWARD HAMILTON, BOOKSELLER. Catalog Free. 

17. REBEL, covers the guerrilla warfare and Mosby's 50 years of high 
profile postwar activity. Autographed, $11.95. KEVIN H. SIEPEL. 
Information Free. 

18. Quality Book Publishing. Book Design-Typesetting. Camera-ready 
or disk copies. Printing and binding. Full Service Distribution. LIBRARY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES INC. Catalog Free. 
19. Books, videos and tapes on CUSTER'S LAST STAND & the Indian 
Wars Period. CUSTER BATTLEFIELD HISTORICAL & MUSEUM 
ASSOCIATION. Pricelist Free. 


20. SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS'S American history books 


cover western America, Native and African America, aviation, military 
history, art, music, culture and technology. Catalog Free. 


21. The NAVAL INSTITUTE PRESS has over 375 books in print on a 
b ІМ 


22. Rare coins, strict ANA grading, fast service. E satisfaction 
guarantee. Now in our 15th year. INTERNATIONAL COIN & 
CURRENCY. Brochure $1.00. 


23. CENTENNIAL COIN & STAMP GALLERY provides your best buys 
in coins today. Catalog Free. 


24. Hundreds of decorative items for lovers of ships and the sea. 


Models, paintings, clocks, lamps, etc. PRESTON'S famous 100-p. 
eus Catalog. S.T. LORS UN Ne Catalog Free. 


25. Western history, literature, Lewis and Clark, Native American, 
Custer, Charles Russell, prints, gifts. MONTANA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MUSEUM STORE. Catalog Free. 


26. CONESTOGA CANNON. Celebrate America and all events with a 
big bang carbide cannon. Send for a free catalog. THE CONESTOGA 
COMPANY, INC. Catalog Free. 


27. MIDWAY - Computer simulation with graphics. Strategic and 


tactical combat. Sea and air operations. Multiple scenarios - Dutch 
Harbor/Wake | GENERAL QUARTERS SOFTWARE. Information Fi 


28. TRAVEL AMERICA-Unique opportunities to tour American 
battlefields with the experts. 5-10 day tours led by nationally-known 
historians. Brochure Free. 


29. HISTORYAMERICA TOURS is a joint undertaking (Tailored 
Tours/Civil War Round Table ТӨР lo provide historian-led 
historical tours. Information Free. 


30. The Colonial Capital of North Carolina invites you to come for a 
visit. New Bern offers golf, history, tours, sunshine, quiet streets and 
friendly people. CRAVEN COUNTY CVB. Information Free. 

31. GALENA & JO DAVIESS COUNTY: National Register town on the 
Mississippi in NW Illinois, with Gen. Grant's home, 5 house tours, 40 
B&Bs, 50 antique shops, museums, riverboat cruises & casinos, golf, 
skiing. Send for fat packet of free information. Information Free. 

32. Visit historic Richmond, and experience the Civil War City. The 
RICHMOND MARRIOTT provides a variety of convenient packages. 
Information Free. 


“Road to Infamy"- - — fascina ting unseen story prefacing the 
Us |Japanese fatal confrontation. Features rare archival films and new 
research. Other historical films available from LOU REDA 
PRODUCTIONS. Information Free. 


34. PACIFIC ARTS distributes award-winning PBS home video and 
other quality programming from history to masterpiece theatre. 
PACIFIC ARTS VIDEO. Information Free. 


35. Hear history's most influential ideas about war, politics, economics 
and philosophy on a monthly audio cassette program. KNOWLEDGE 
PRODUCTS. Brochure Free. 


36. The world's largest collection of Military History videos featuring 
the Civil War, WWII, Vietnam and more. Available from FUSION 
VIDEO. Catalog $1. 00. 


37. MOVIECRAFT specializes in quality collector videocassettes 
including history, railroad, nostalgia, rare television, automotive, WW2 


and early cinema not offered elsewhere. Catalog $1.00. 
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American History Illustrated 
Reader VENE Dept. 
P.O. Box 5284 
Pittsfield, MA 01203-5284 
Tell me more. Please send me information on the items 
| circled below. I enclose $1.00 handling charge plus the 
amount for priced items. 


FREE 10. $200 19. FREE 28. FREE 
FREE 11. $100 20. FREE 29. FREE 
FREE 12. FREE 21. FREE 30 FREE 
FREE 13.$1000 22. $1.00 ЗІ. FREE 
14. FREE 23. FREE 32. FREE 
FREE 15. FREE 24. FREE 33 FREE 
FREE 16. FREE 25. FREE Bak "E 
FREE 17. FREE 26. FREE — 37 $100 
18. FREE 27. FREE 37 «100 
I AM ENCLOSING : d 
$ for priced items 


1.00 for handling 
$ Total Remittance 


NOTE: No cash accepted. Please make check or money order 
payable to American History Illustrated, and mail to address above. 
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N ever has so glorious a symbol of devotion to duty, such 
an epic of courage under fire, so outweighed conventional 
military logic! 

On October 25, 1854, the British-French army laying siege to 
the Russian fortress of Sevastopol had come under savage counter- 
attack from the Russians. General George Bingham, Lord Lucan, 
through miscommunication with headquarters, mistakenly sent 673 
mounted troops of the 13th Light Dragoons against Russians holding 
a wooded valley to the north, rather than through the approach 
to Balaclava. 

The very causes of the Crimean War—even the war itself—may 
be forgotten, but that monumental charge at Balaclava, that slaugh- 
ter (113 killed and 134 wounded) at the end of a battle already 
won by the Allies, will remain forever with us, thanks to the poet 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and his stirring “Into the valley of the 
shadow of death rode the 600...” 

The charge achieved visual immortality in this classic work by 
the great military painter Т. Jones Barker. Barker’s painting epitomizes 
the popular romantic images of the times, the cathartic energy of 
cavalry in headlong charge. The central figure, Major General James 
Thomas Brudenell, Earl of Cardigan, wears the uniform of his old 
unit, the П Hussars. 


Ву Т. Jones Barker 


T’! 1. D. .1 

| я гу бе z E wen tea Va 
ne Light Drieade 
© 505-4950 79,8%-451%%ч 
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After the survivors of the Light Brigade rode through the Rus- 
sian guns, Cardigan judged his job done and, wheeling his horse 
around, rode back down the valley to the Allied lines—right 
through a group of 10 Cossacks who tried vainly to capture him 
alive. Although slightly wounded, Cardigan rode on, sword at the 
slope, looking neither left nor right, oblivious to the guns that 
volleyed and thundered to either side of him, until he emerged 
from the valley. 

Perhaps the most apt appraisal of the charge was made by a 
French observer, General Francois Joseph Bosqauet, when he 
remarked: “It is magnificent, but it is not war” 

We've long admired the Barker painting. Now we can offer this 
handsome limited edition, available while supplies last. 

Printed on acid-free artist’s paper, using high-quality, fade-resistant 
inks and precise sheet-fed printing. 

Image Size: 18%” х 2434”; Print Size: 22” x 29” 
Price: $39.95, plus $10 shipping 


(Payment in US. Funds. Canada, please add $5 for 
shipping and expect to pay duty. Overseas add $10) 


To order, use the toll-free number or send personal checks or money 
orders to the address below. VISA and MasterCard accepted. 
VA residents please include sales tax with your order. 


түр DTXED RV DHONT 

TO ORDER BY PHONE: 
1 ОСУ ОА? РС 
1-800-942-6700 


Museum Editions Limited 
Post Office Box 589, Unionville, PA 19375 


JUMBUS DISCOVERS AMERICA 
2222 by N.C. Wyeth 


. , Commemorating the five hundredth anniversary of Christopher Columbus's 1492 encounter with the 

.. New World, American History Illustrated and Museum Editions Limited, in cooperation with the 
. . United States Naval Academy Museum in Annapolis, Maryland, have created a reproduction of this 

. . historic work from the museum’s collection that faithfully captures its brilliant color and high drama. 


Famed for his magazine and book illustrations as well as for his fine easel paintings and murals, N.C. 

.... Wyeth (1882-1945) stood alone among artists for his virtuosity in authentically capturing the essence 

.. and adventure of the past. Painted by the renowned artist in 1942, this dramatic interpretation of one of 
22 the most significant events in world history has never before been available as a fine art print. The 
22 limited-edition reproduction is printed on acid-free artist's paper, using high quality light-fast inks and 
|... precise sheet-fed press work. The full print size is 26 by 29 inches; the image size is 22 by 25 inches. This 
220 print will be treasured by the collector and will be a striking addition to any home or office. It will be 
|. particularly appropriate for display or presentation in connection with quincentennial observances. 


$29.95 U.S. funds 
ə. (Shipping $10 U.S., $15 Canada) 
- - : - - То order using VISA or MasterCard, please phone toll-free 1-800-367-6500 (7 days, 24 hours) 
22222 Or send personal check or money order to Museum Editions Limited 
Dept. АСР072, Post Office Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 17105 PA residents please add 6% sales tax 


